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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_—>——__ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, January 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon qn the 
Wednesday a that date. 





NEWS OF ‘THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
HE Continental situation is slightly worse. The Russian 
Government is posting further troops in large bodies on 
the frontiers both of Galicia and Roumania, and its agents have 
received a cue to precipitate matters. On the 4th inst., 150 
Montenegrins, commanded by a Russian officer named Nabokoff, 
landed from the sea, near Bourgas, and endeavoured to seize 
that important port, the only one in Bulgaria at which a de- 
barkation from Odessa can be easily effected. The Government 
at Sofia ordered the nearest battalion to attack at once, and 
after two hours’ sharp fighting, the invaders departed in a Russian 
ship, leaving their commander and eighteen of their comrades 
dead on the field. The letters found on Colonel Nabokoff show 
conclusively that he was in communication with Russian agents, 
His passport also had been signed by the Russian Consul at 
Constantinople. The attempt will, it is believed, be renewed, 
the object being to give the Russian Government a pretext for 
saying that it is summoned by a terrorised majority in Bul- 
garia. That Government evidently considers that its hand is 
free, the Imperial Gazette of Berlin having declared that Prince 
Ferdinand has no legal position in Bulgaria, and is not a 
* Royal” Highness. It is not, however, Germany which will 
at first resist Russia, but Austria, where military councils have 
recommenced. 


It is reported, apparently with truth, that another plot has 
been discovered for murdering the Czar on the railroad between 
Gatschina and St. Petersburg. A number of officers and 
students have been arrested, and it is said that exact informa- 
tion as to the Czar’s movements was transmitted to the con- 
spirators by an employé on the railway. That the Czar has aban- 
doned an announced design to quit Gatschina and reside for 
some weeks in St. Petersburg, is officially admitted. The plot was 
evidently betrayed, and its great interest now is its probable 
effect on the Czar’s mind. It may, as the last one did, incline 
him towards seclusion and internal affairs; but it may also 
convince him that nothing but war can revive the patriotism of 
the discontented, and give him, if successful, the opportunity of 
making concessions with dignity. It will be observed that, as 
in other recent attempts, the accounts point to the spread of 
disaffection among the officers of the Army, a most serious 
symptom for a Russian Emperor. 





Lord Salisbury’s speech in Hengler’s Circus, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday, was hardly one of his greatest efforts, but it coa- 





tained some important allegations, as well as some striking 
passages. He declared positively, and in emphatic terms, that 
no member of the Tory Cabinet of 1885, excepting only Lord 
Carnarvon, had ever expressed himself as favourable to Home- 
rule in Ireland. It is replied that in speaking at Newport in 
1885, he himself referred to the notion that the federation of the 
Empire might begin by according Home-rule to Ireland, and 
said,—* I wish that it may be so; but I think that we shall be 
holding out false expectations if we avow a belief which as yet, 
at all events, we cannot entertain.” That sentence shows un- 
doubtedly a certain amount of indecision, but quite as certainly 
it is absolutely consistent with Lord Salisbury’s statement of 
Wednesday night. It proves that though he would at that 
time have gladly believed that Home-rule might be safely given 
to Ireland, he held no such belief, but inclined to the opposite 
belief that it never would be safe to give it. Undoubtedly he 
was unwise to set the example of faltering. But faltering in 
your opposition to a policy, is a very different thing indeed from 
approving it. - 

For the rest, the most remarkable part of Wednesday’s 
speech was a reiteration, in even a more vigorous form, of the 
argument of his speech at Derby, that for peoples in very close 
proximity and speaking the same language, the alternatives are 
either complete separation or absolute fusion; and a repetition of 
the demonstration how strong is the tendency to absolute fusion, 
even in spite of mutual antipathies of a formidable kind. Above 
all, Lord Salisbury’s urgent advice to the British democracy, 
—advice probably brought home to him by that unfortunate 
vacillation of his own in 1885,—was: Do not hesitate; great as 
are the injuries we have inflicted on Ireland, the greatest and 
worst injury is that which has been caused by our vacillations. 
Avoid keeping a half-hold on Ireland. Now is the time to show 
tenacity of purpose. Now is the time when any feebleness of 
purpose will bear the most pernicious fruits, and be as fertile in 
calamity to Ireland as in calamity to the Empire. 


On Thursday, Lord Salisbury made a short speech to the 
Wavertree Conservative Working-Men’s Club, in which he dealt 
very amusingly with the charge which had been made by the 
temperance party that the political working-men’s clubs are the 
causes of a great deal of intemperance. He had even heard, he 
said, that a young man belonging to one of them had been seen 
to lunch on bread and cheese and beer. “I feel,’”’ he said, “the 
appalling responsibility of supporting an institution which 
may lead a young man to lunch on bread and cheese and beer. 
My impression is that if the subjects of her Majesty, to what- 
ever club they belong, never do anything worse than consume 
bread and cheese and beer, our record among nations will stand 
remarkably high ;” and even the consumption of beer would, 
Lord Salisbury thought, be more moderate, if it took place 
among those companions to whom a man looks up for political 
stimulus and instruction, than it might be outside the range of 
any such criticism. The truth is, no doubt, that there are no more 
intemperate critics of human life than many of the apostles of 
temperance. Indeed, it takes an enthusiast to preach temper- 
ance, and from enthusiasm to fanaticism is an easy step. 


In his speech at the banquet, Lord Salisbury expressed a 
confident hope that the revival of trade had really set in at last ; 
a not very confident hope that peace would be maintained,— 
he thought the prospect had, perhaps, somewhat improved since 
his speech at Derby,—and then warned the Conservatives of 
Liverpool,—whom he recognised as the most stalwart of all 
Conservatives,—against disappointment, if it should prove (as it 
evidently will) that the measures to be presented to Parliament 
have something of the Liberal hue about them. The alliance 
with the Liberal Unionists, he said, must be their apology if 
they did not introduce quite such measures as they themselves 
would like best; and he must also warn them that they were 
notin a position to court defeat, since defeat must involve either 
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resignation or an appeal to the country ; and he could not think 


that an appeal to the country would be wise until the Govern- 
ment have had time to show that their Irish measures are pro- 
ducing the tranquillity which the people of Great Britain 
really desire, but which the revolutionists dread. Hence, the 
Government must be as Liberal as it is Conservative, and, for a 
time, as cautious in Parliament as it has shown itself courageous 
in its Irish administration. 


French and Italian papers attach some importance to an 
affair at Florence, apparently of but small moment. A Magis- 
trate there granted a warrant to search some rooms occupied by 
the French Consul, and as this is contrary to international 
usage, the French Government asked for redress. Signor 
Crispi promised it, and M. Flourens understood by the promise 
that the Magistrate would be dismissed. The Italian Premier, 
however, found on inquiry that the Magistrate had acted only 
on his view of his duty, and declined to inflict punish- 
ment other than a reprimand. With this M. Flourens 
is not content, and the dispute may, it is suggested, grow 
into a serious quarrel. That is not probable, as the rule 
on such matters must by this time be perfectly clear; but 
the incident shows the jealous irritability of the two Foreign 
Offices. The Italians suspect the French of “ designs” not 
precisely formulated; and the French are enraged with the 
Italians, and especially with Signor Crispi, who is almost a 
Republican, for joining the League of Peace. 


The Emperor of Germany has been ill throughout the week 
with his old intestinal complaint, and has passed most of the time 
in bed. He was reported on Friday to be recovering; but the 
attack alarmed his physicians, who know better than the public 
that in cases of vast age, the most dangerous symptom is any 
failure of ordinary powers. Old men can regain nothing com- 
pletely. The reports from San Remo are more favourable than 
ever, the Crown Prince being, in fact, represented to be in 
perfect health apart from his local ailment. Nothing, however, 
of an authoritative kind has been published, though an expres- 
sion much more hopeful than usual is attributed to the Emperor. 


The Pope now loses no opportunity of expressing friendliness 
towards Great Britain. He recently declared, as, indeed, did his 
more fanatical predecessor, that the Catholic Church was nowhere 
more free than in this country; and in receiving the “ British 
pilgrims ” on January 10th, he again expressed his gratitude to 
the Queen, and prayed that peace between the different parts of 
her Kingdom might be restored, and that all causes of irritation 
might be removed. His Holiness is evidently much moved by 
the reports from Ireland, where at present the Church is speaking 
through its Bishops with two mouths, and he will probably 
before long deliver some final decision. The Nationalists are 
alarmed, and are endeavouring to prejudice Monsignor Persico’s 
report in anticipation by representing him as too closely con- 
nected with Lord Salisbury, who, it is absurdly insinuated, edits 
his despatches. The Daily News, also, which has become on Irish 
questions a mouthpiece of extreme opinions, is beginning to raise 
the cry that the Pope must not interfere in British politics. 
How can he help himself? The moment the politics of Catholics 
involve morality or the faith, he is as absolutely bound by his 
office to give an authoritative opinion as any secular Judge is to 
give judgment when a case before him is concluded. Rome can 
delay, it is true, and sometimes does, to the exasperation of her 
own followers; but she cannot refuse a verdict. 

Sir Henry James made on Monday, in Glasgow, one of the 
best Unionist speeches which the last two years have produced ; 
and that is saying a great deal, considering the exceptional 
power of the men who have devoted their abilities to this 
cause. He defined the ruling principle of the Liberal Party 
as the principle that had struggled to obtain for every person 
in the realm “equal rights and equal protection under equal 
laws,” which implied at once a struggle to get laws made eaual 
for all men,—as, for instance, when the Irish Church was dis- 
established,—and still more a struggle to prevent arbitrary 
and lawless interference with the operation of equal laws. 
Liberals opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill because it 
would have thrown into the hands of a party who had shown 
themselves arbitrary and tyrannical, the power both to make 
unequal laws in Ireland, and to enforce unequally the laws 
which had been made. Sir Henry James then went on to insist 
on the proposal to establish an Irish Executive responsible to 
the proposed Irish Legislature, as one totally new in the history 





of our relations with Ireland, one which Grattan never ventured 
to advocate, and which even O’Connell, when he proposed the 
repeal of the Union, expressly disclaimed ; and he showed how 
great a difference this proposal made in the guarantees for 
the protection of the Irish minority. 


With regard to the alleged corrupt means by which the Union 
was obtained, Sir Henry James regarded them as entirely irrele- 
vant to the great issue. ‘You may find,” he said, “many 
reasons for opposing an improvident marriage; but these are 
not reasons which are sufficient to justify a divorce when that 
marriage has been solemnised. I suppose that if, by some 
strange action of fate, we could have prevented the joining 
together of those unfortunate gentlemen the Siamese twins, we 
should have done so; and yet the same reason would not have 
caused us to direct that the ligament which bound them together 
should be cut asunder.” Sir Henry James quoted Macaulay’s 
eloquent declaration that the Union should never be dissolved, 
— Never till the four quarters of the world have been con- 
vulsed by the last struggle of the great British people for their 
place among the nations of the earth,”’—and describing Sir 
William Harcourt as a Samson who had mischievously sent 
forth three hundred Home-rulers and Parnellites as firebrands, 
like Samson’s foxes, to set the institutions of this country in a 
blaze, he caused great laughter by remarking that since Sir 
William had changed sides on the Irish Question, he had lost 
the secret of his former strength, and now resembled not so 
much the Samson of old, as Samson “ with a wig on,”—the wig, 
we suppose, of the professional advocate replacing the natural 
hair of the born wrestler. 


Professor Bonamy Price, the ablest of the late Dr. Arnold’s 
Rugby coadjutors, and for many years back Professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford, died on Sunday afternoon at the 
age of eighty, after many months of declining health. He was 
born in Guernsey in 1807; became a pupil of the Rev. Charles 
Bradley, of High Wycombe, the father of the present Dean of 
Westminster, at the age of fourteen, whence he proceeded to 
Worcester College, Oxford; took a double first-class in classics 
and mathematics in 1829; was appointed Mathematical Master 
at Rugby in 1830; was promoted to a classical mastership in 
the same school in 1832, and took charge there of the fifth 
form. In 1838 he succeeded Prince Lee, the late Bishop of 
Manchester, as master to “the twenty,” the picked boys of 
the fifth form from amongst whom the vacancies in the sixth 
form were filled up by competition; and remained in the school 
till 1850, when he resigned his post, shortly before Dr. Tait 
left it for the Deanery of Carlisle. He was appointed between 
1850 and 1868 a member of two Royal Commissions, one on 
the Scottish fisheries, which reported in favour of the branding 
of the Scotch herrings by the Government,—a report of which 
he was justly proud,—and one on the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland. ‘In 1868 he was elected to the Professorship of 
Political Economy at Oxford, which he filled with great ability 
till his death. And latterly he was a member both of the Duke 
of Richmond’s Royal Commission on Agriculture, and Lord 
Iddesleigh’s on the Depression of Trade. His separate report on 
the Irish Land Question in the former Commission, led to Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous expression that he treated the Irish Land 
Question on the same abstract principles on which he would 
have treated a Land Question affecting the inhabitants 
of Saturn or Jupiter. Mr. Price was a warm Liberal, but as 
Liberal views gained ground, he became a strong Constitu- 
tionalist, insisting on the necessity of a second Chamber, and on 
the importance of the House of Lords. He was a vivid thinker, 
a lively talker, and full of simple and genuine admiration for his 
many friends, even though they were greatly his own inferiors 
in power. He leaves in many minds and hearts a void which 
it will be impossible to fill. 


Professor Seeley delivered a very impressive and sagacious 
address to the Professor of French on Tuesday at Cambridge, on 
the relative claims of modern and ancient languages to a place 
in education. He confessed his own preference for the classical 
languages, but maintained that the issue was not between true 
culture and education subsidiary only to utilitarian ends, but 
between two instruments of culture one of which is represented 
as greatly superior to the other. “We are not asked to 
renounce culture for business, but for the sake of business 
we are asked to impart culture by a new method, and 
the complaint is that this new method is, for the purpose 
of culture, second-rate, while the old method was first-rate.” 
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To this contention Professor Seeley answers that it depends 
on how far the old method is pursued whether it be first- 
rate or not; that it is not first-rate, but second-rate, for 
those who are intended for an early apprenticeship to active 
life and business. For these a good knowledge of English and 
of modern languages may be made a much more effective 
instrument of culture than the very bad knowledge of Latin 
and Greek which is all that they usually acquire. Put in this 
modest form, we agree with Professor Seeley; and yet even an 
exceedingly imperfect knowledge of a great ancient literature in 
which our modern ideas and euthusiasms are not buzzing about 
like gnats thirsting for one’s life-blood, is a gain of which it is 
hard to overestimate the importance. The difference between an 
ancient literature and a modern, is the difference between a world 
which you study from a tranquil distance, and a world from 
which you may contract a fever, or even a delirium. 


The sum remaining from the Women’s Jubilee Offering to the 
Queen, after defraying the comparatively small cost of the eques- 
trian statue of the Prince Consort,—a sum of £70,000,—is to be 
applied to providing nurses for the sick poor in their own homes, 
—a central institution to be chosen for this purpose in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. The nurses are to be well-educated as 
well as well-trained nurses, and are to have a special training in 
district nursing and in maternity hospitals so as to be qualified 
to attend poor women in childbirth. It is proposed that there 
should be two ranks of these nurses, the higher of which should 
indicate either length of service, or remarkable skill, or devotion 
to duty. We never approved of the disposition shown to dictate 
to the Queen how she ought to use an offering which was in- 
tended to mark personal respect and affection for herself; but 
as the Queen has chosen to comply with this rather unmannerly 
suggestion, we may say that we do not think that she could 
better have marked the new passion which her reign has conse- 
crated and so widely diffused for cementing the bonds between 
the cultivated and relatively uncultivated sections of English 
society, and for expressing the new and very tardy sense of duty 
felt by the former for the elevation and improvement of the 
latter class. We only wish that the Queen had been allowed 
the credit of herself suggesting the appointment of the Royal 
Commission which has made this admirable recommendation. 


A singular incident has occurred during the Wilson inquiry, 
of which we may hear more. M. Vigneau, an experienced Juge 
d’Instruction, was questioning Ribaudeau, a witness who, 
having been in M. Wilson’s service as a clerk, could, it was 
thought, give valuable information; but none was forthcoming. 
The Magistrate thereupon asked the witness to dinner at a 
restaurant, and plied him with champagne, hoping that when 
half-drunk he would be less cautious. M. Vigneau also asked 
questions of the man through a telephone, representing him- 
self at his end of the wire as M. Wilson. Both attempts, 
which were unsuccessful, were reported to M. Fallitres, Minister 
of Justice, who summarily dismissed M. Vigneau from his 
post, and when interrogated in the Chamber, said he did 
so in the interests of justice and the dignity of the Magis- 
tracy. The Chamber assented, but rather coldly. As the facts 
are undisputed, the case to English eyes seems clear; but Paris 
suspects that if M. Vigneau had not been so hostile to M. 
Wilson, he would not have been dismissed by M. Grévy’s friend, 
M. Falliéres ; and the correspondent of the Standard says there 
was an additional reason. M. Vigneau, in his excess of zeal, 
seized a quantity of papers unconnected with M. Wilson, but 
showing that a number of leading politicians had sold the 
City Article of a publication which was owned by them, and 
which transmitted news to the provinces, to “a great financial 
establishment.” In other words, they took bribes to help in 
swindling provincials out of their money. Naturally, they are 
very angry with M. Vigneau. 





Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s appeal against his sentence of two 
months’ imprisonment for holding an illegal meeting and 
resisting the police at Woodford on October 25rd, was re- 
jected on Saturday by Mr. Henn, the County-Court Judge of 
Limerick. In his decision, the Judge declared that Mr. Blunt, 
by attending an illegal midnight meeting at Woodford, held on 
October 16th, at which Mr. O’Brien burnt the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
proclamation, had proved that when he convened the meeting 
of October 23rd he deliberately intended to resist the law. He 
clearly could not have thought that he was within his legal 
right, but acted with a full knowledge and intention of com- 
mitting an illegal act. Now, the supremacy of the law 





is the essence of freedom; and for resisting it and resisting 
the police, Mr. Blunt, “though a highly educated man, of 
generous impulse and refined feeling,” had been rightly 
punished by the Magistrates, whose sentence the Judge would 
not reduce,—though had he believed the accused to be only 
perverse, he should have done so. ‘ Sentence was accordingly 
confirmed, and Mr. Blunt has been sent to prison,—where, 
being an Englishman, he accepts the consequences of his own 
acts, wears the prison dress, picks oakum patiently, and does 
not whine. 


The following is worth attention from the genuineness of the 
hatred it expresses. It is a resolution passed unanimously by 
the Oola Branch (Limerick) of the National League, and the 
draftsman is so furious that he forgets policy, and tells the whole 
truth :—“ That we, the members of the Oola Branch of the 
Irish National League, do protest, in the strongest manner in 
our power, against the barbarous and brutal action of the Tory- 
Government of Salisbury, and his brutal accomplice Balfour, 
in imprisoning, after a mock-trial, the patriot priest and 
philanthropist, the benefactor of his countrymen, Rev. Father 
Matt. Ryan; and we tell this Government of butcher Balfour 
that their infamous policy of coercion will not deter the 
Nationalists of this persecuted and plundered country from 
pursuing their course of legitimate endeavour to regain their 
lawful rights, no matter at what risk or loss; and we declare 
this priest-hunting policy of a detested alien Government will 
but arouse the intelligent manhood of the people to combine 
and confederate more strenuously and determinedly to uproot 
Sazon rule from our land, and to overthrow, in one grand 
united effort, Irish landlordism, that garrison of English mis- 
rule, and with it the persecuting Government of the stranger, 
the tyrant, and the robber.” It is not Tories the League hates, 
but “ the Saxon.” 


The teaching of the National League spreads fast. On 
Monday a body of crofters in Lewis, about a thousand strong, 
marched to drive the sheep from a farm belonging to a Mr, 
Newall, The rioters were resisted by the police and a small 
body of soldiers; but they fought hard, and though many of 
them were arrested, they drove the sheep to a point on the coast, 
drowning and killing many. Several of the poor beasts were 
left on the farm with their legs broken or other wounds, and 
the crofters loudly proclaimed their intention of leaving no 
sheep on the island. They have absolutely no quarrel with 
Mr. Newall, who is even popular; but they hate the sheep- 
farms, which absorb the hill-pastures that they think ought 
to be divided among them. ‘The attack is really directed 
against the Matheson family, the owners of the island, who 
have expended immense sums in the effort to raise the con- 
dition of the people, but in so doing have interfered with High- 
land ways. As regards rents, the crofters have a case; and it 
is possible that the use of the pastures in common would be for 
their advantage, though they are too thick upon the ground; 
but as against the sheep-farmers their conduct has not even an 
apparent excuse. They are simply marauders, and there is 
nothing to do except protect the law by the unhesitating 
employment of force. 


The poorer folk of Birmingham were greatly agitated on 
Wednesday by an astrological prediction that great troubles of 
various kinds would happen on that day. They interpreted 
some obscure words to mean that the world would be destroyed, 
and showed such alarm as to attract even official atten- 
tion. The police reported “a general state of fear” which sent 
old women to their Bibles, and the younger women to bed, the 
latter refuge being sought under an impression that if an earth- 
quake was coming, bed was the safest place. The most charac- 
teristic course was, however, pursued by three women, whey 
being persuaded that the end of the world was at hand, 
went to ask protection from a policeman, and that failing, 
clubbed their pennies to buy a Bible. One popular notion, which 
filtered down to the children, was that two stars were about 
to come in collision, and that the world would be set on fire, 
the deduction drawn being the profoundly childlike one that 
nobody should venture into the streets. The Birmingham 
Post treats the alarm as evidence of “ superstition ;” but is it 
quite right? The poor people expected an unusual but nota 
supernatural occurrence. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102? to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


gees most interesting feature in Lord Salisbury’s Liverpool 
speeches was that apologetic anticipation of the coming 
measures which he delivered at the banquet on Thursday 
evening. The drift of his remarks was something to this 
effect. The Conservatives are not in a majority. They can 
only command a majority by the help of the Liberal Unionists. 
Hence, Conservatives must not expect measures of precisely the 
same kind as they might fairly expect if they had an absolute 
party majority of their own. A blending of the Conservative 
true-blue and the Liberal orange must be looked for, and it 
would be unreasonable for Conservatives to object if the result 
be a purple of asomewhat reddish cast. Nor ought they to be 
discouraged if they find their Government holding back from 
proposing measures in which they are very likely to be defeated. 
It is of infinite importance to the Conservative cause that 
the appeal to the country should not be made till there are 
ample materials for judging the true effect of the Conservative 
policy in Ireland, and of that it would be impossible to judge 
till the Acts of last Session have been in force for a longer 
time than they will have been at any time during the present 
year. Hence, Conservatives must be both patient and moderate 
in their expectations, and they must not charge the Govern- 
ment with cowardice if they refuse to do what may bring a pre- 
mature defeat and dissolution upon them at a moment when 
everything depends on tenacity and constancy in their Irish 
policy. Nor must they charge the Government with undue 
Liberalism, in case they find some of their leading measures 
resembling the measures that might be expected from Lord 
Hartington at least as much as they resemble the measures 
that might be expected from Lord Salisbury. 

It is quite possible that some of the Liberal Unionists may 
feel disposed to take offence at this apologetic way of speaking 
of the alliance between the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists. If so, we think they would be quite in the 
wrong. We think Lord Salisbury wise in using this rather 
apologetic tone in Liverpool, and even in using it with some 
emphasis,—with an air that invites attention to the fact that 
the Conservative statesmen cannot boast of a completely free 
hand. Not that we believe that if they had a free hand they 
could bring in any measure likely to pass the present House of 
Commons that would be much or at all less Liberal than the 
measures which have to pass muster with Lord Hartington. 
The Conservatives have hardly realised as yet how profoundly 
household suffrage in the counties has altered their attitude. 
It was Conservative county Members at least as much as 
Liberal Unionists, who pressed on Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. 
Goschen last summer that they must find some way of tempo- 
rarily lowering Irish rents to meet the lowered price of Irish 
produce. The solid squirearchical vote of which Tory 
Governments used to boast, is a thing of the past. Any 
Tory Government that tried to legislate now in the sense 
which would really satisfy, for instance, Lord Salisbury’s own 
ideal of a high Conservative policy, would founder in a couple 
of months. Even those county constituencies which still call 
themselves Conservative, are Conservative only on points which 
do not gravely affect the labourer’s notion of the best way of 
improving his position. On points which do come near his 
heart, the sitting Member knows very well that he cannot afford 
to be a Tory any longer, but must join hands almost with Mr. 
Chamberlain. And as that is so, we very gravely doubt 
‘whether Lord Salisbury, even if he had a free hand, could 
carry anything,—say, in relation to Local Government,—at 
all more really Conservative than he will be abie to carry 
now, with Mr. Goschen to satisfy as a colleague and Lord 
Hartington as an ally. But though we doubt whetber the 
sacrifice to Liberal Unionist principles is at all likely to be 
as substantial as Lord Salisbury anticipates, there is no 
reason why the older Conservatives should not smooth 
over the transition to the popular policy essential for 
them, by pleading the imperative obligation of the Liberal 
Unionist alliance; nay, it is very right and very wise 
to do so, for nothing else will sweeten effectually to the 
representatives of the old Tory tradition, the necessity of doing 
what five years ago it would have been wormwood to them 
even to contemplate. The truth, no doubt, is that, quite 
apart from the pressure of household-suffrage constituencies, 
Lord Hartington and the Liberal Unionists would not support 
the kind of measure,—say, for Local Government,—which an 





.old Tory would propose, and that there is, therefore, no sort of 
hypocrisy in pleading the Unionist alliance as an excuse for 
doing what the Tory Party, if it had a. free hand, would at 
least be very much divided against itself for proposing, 
Though it may be true, as we think it is, that all the more 
glaring Tory principles in any Local Government Bill would 
be struck out by the present House of Commons, and this, even 
though a so-called Tory majority were in command of the 
field, yet glaring Tory principles must undoubtedly make their 
appearance in any Bill of the kind, if the Tories could com- 
mand a majority in the House of Commons. There are very 
good reasons, then, for saying that, whatever could or could not 
be carried under household suffrage, the alliance with the 
Liberal Unionists prevents the Government from making such 
proposals as they would otherwise make, and compels them to 
submit to Parliament what may look, to many, a policy such as 
Lord Hartington might introduce, rather than a policy such as 
Lord Salisbury would be expected to introduce. It is really a 
great advantage for the Government that it should be so. The 
inclusion of unpopular principles in a Bill always greatly pre- 
judices its chance of passing, and wastes a vast amount of time 
in the process of elimination. Yet a Tory Government pure and 
simple could hardly have proposed to Parliament any Bill which 
would not have attached far more weight to property, as pro- 
perty, in the organisation of county government than the new 
county constituencies would have approved or carried, And, 
therefore, the Government are really gainers by being able to 
plead that it is of no use for them to record even their wish to 
pass a kind of measure which it is pretty certain that a Tory 
Parliament of the new kind would never pass, and quite certain 
that the Liberal Unionists would not support. Lord Hartington 
is in this case the Mr. Joikins of the situation, and Mr. 
Jorkins’s objection will save his political partner from the 
needless humiliation of proposing what even his own supporters 
in the constituencies would not approve, though it might be 
necessary for him, if there were no Mr. Jorkins, in consistency 
with his previous declarations and his long inheritance of 
traditions, to make at least a fight for retaining it. 

Nor do we in the least reproach Lord Salisbury for the 
reluctance with which he evidently anticipates the necessity 
of proposing a Local Government Bill in which property, as 
property, will not have that weight that he would personally 
have desired to give it. Of course we believe that reluctance 
to be perfectly genuine, and in no degree affected, and not 
only perfectly genuine, but perfectly inevitable. It is true 
that in giving his assent to the principle of household suffrage 
in the counties, Lord Salisbury did really abandon the principle 
that property as well as numbers should determine the character 
of our legislation ; but, then, it is one thing to abandon the 
principle in matters touching chiefly Imperial policy, and 
quite another to abandon it for matters affecting all the local 
dispositions of the land, for that will involve practically giving 
up territorial precedence altogether, except so far as it is 
voluntarily conceded by the traditional feeling of a neighbour- 
hood. We feel little doubt that, in fact, the operation of a 
liberal Local Government measure will involve a greater 
ultimate revolution in the practice and feelings of the people 
towards the squires, than any mere political Bill without this 
corollary in relation to county government, could possibly 
effect. It is the best omen for the liberal character of the 
Bill that Lord Salisbury really feels the reluctance he so un- 
shrinkingly intimates to bring it forward,—for, of course, it 
must be the Local Government Bill to which he chiefly refers, 
—and we anticipate, therefore, that we shall receive from the 
Government a proposal likely to command all moderate Liberals’ 
hearty assent, and to stimulate greatly the disposition of the 
British people to rely on the guidance of Lord Salisbury’s 
administration. 


THE “ BREAKING-OUT OF PEACE,” 

rHNHE danger of the Continental position has not in any 

degree diminished. The British public is bewildered by 
the shower of contradictory telegrams which always precede an 
acute crisis, and alters its opinion every morning; but the 
facts which govern the situation do not alter at all. The 
Russian Government remains as resolute as ever to assert its 
ascendancy over all States lying across its road to Constanti- 
nople; and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is equally deter- 
mined that Russia shall only possess influence in those States. 
Those two decisions must at some point come into collision, and 
the only doubt is as to the time of the explosion. We think it 
is hurrying on, for within the week the Russian Government 
has given two evidences that it is in active movement. It has 
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made another attempt to seize Bourgas, in East Roumelia, and 
thus possess itself of a port from which it could threaten both 
Bulgaria and Constantinople. Had Colonel Nabokoff, who 
professed to act on behalf of the discontented party in Bulgaria, 
but who was followed only by paid Montenegrins, succeeded 
in his raid, Russia would have poured in troops by sea, 
“to protect the Bulgarian friends of Russia,” and unless 
resisted by Austria, would in a few weeks have been 
in military occupation of both Bulgarias. The House of 
Hapsburg must then have decided at once, and finally, 
whether it would agree to a partition of Turkey—a project 
never quite absent from its thoughts—or defend the freedom 
of the Balkans by hard fighting. With Hungarian opinion so 
resolved as it is, with their chief Ministers pledged up to their 
very lips, and with Germany behind them, the Hapsburgs, in 
spite of their hereditary fondness for “ transactions,” would, 
we believe, have chosen the bolder course. In other words, 
a Russian occupation of Bourgas, which was only avoided 
by the energy of the determined men who now rule at Sofia, 
would have produced war, with all its consequences, at once. 
This danger is not over, nor even postponed for a definite 
time. The Russian Government neither will nor can give 
up its object; and if its agents can anywhere provoke a 
Bulgarian émeute, it must support that ¢emeute, or be held 
by its subjects everywhere to be unworthily shrinking 
back. So clear is this to the Russian Government itself, 
that it is applying open menace to the Austrian Govern- 
ment in the event of its interference. It is openly 
and avowedly bringing new divisions into Poland, and 
pushing its troops nearer and nearer both to Galicia and 
Roumania, cavalry being now posted within six hours’ ride of 
Jassy, the centre and stronghold of the Slavophil party in 
Roumania. Austria-Hungary can no more betray Roumania 
than it can give up Galicia, and the moment the pressure 
becomes acute, it must declare war. 

But why, then, is Prince Bismarck so civil to Russia? 
Because, upon any possible theory of his wishes, that course is 
his interest. His object is, before he dies, to free Germany 
from the military pressure now closing in upon two sides. If, 
which we doubt, he still sees a chance of renewing the 
alliance of the Imperial Powers in such a shape as to 
allow of his fighting France, he must necessarily be civil 
to St. Petersburg. If he desires to prove to his master, 
as is probable, that war is not his fault, then every act of 
civility is a new morsel of evidence in his favour. And if he 
at heart desires immediate war, nothing could help it on so 
much as a conviction in the Czar’s mind that Germany is 
indifferent, and that, so long as he took no territory outside 
the Balkans, his fight with Austria, whatever its result, 
would be regarded as a duel. If the Czar or the mili- 
tary party in Russia once acquired that conviction, war 
would not only be inevitable, but delightful to them. 
They are sighing to fight Austria, where they believe they 
have allies in every State, and thus to set themselves free once 
for all to march southward when they please, and seat them- 
selves for all time upon the great Southern sea. Contempt for 
Austria if she stands alone, is the key-note of Russian thought 
in foreign affairs. It has always existed, more or less; it was 
deepened by the extraordinary event of 1849, when Francis 
Joseph made his petition to Nicholas ; and it has been increased 
by the belief, little understood in the West, that in Bohemia, 
in Hungary, and in Bosnia, the Slav population looks 
to the Czar as to a great deliverer. We do not pretend 
to see through Prince Bismarck’s plans, but we can see 
that, whatever his object, it is encompassed with difliculties, 
and that civility to Russia helps to remove them. There are, 
too, other influences at work upon his mind. It is not, as we 
think, decent for journalists to discuss such questions freely ; 
but if we could read all that is working in that great brain, 
we should find that its main preoccupation was not the letters 
from Ambassadors, important as they must be, but the reports 
from physicians about the health of the Hohenzollern chiefs. 
There never was a Grand Vizier placed in such a position, or 
under such a temptation to keep all roads open until he sees 
what destiny or Providence will do. 


THE END OF THE DEPRESSION. 


HAT causes a favourable turn in the tide of prosperity ? 

We all know, most of us through our own loss or 

gain, that it is subject to ebb and flow, and most of us believe 
that after a long ebbing it is beginning to flow again. The 
air of trade has grown lighter. The prices of most articles of 
produce are rising. A table published in the Economist of 


January 7th shows that in the last quarter of 1887, just ended, 
pig-iron, coal, copper, tin, lead, wheat, barley, oats, rice, beef, 
mutton, cotton, jute, and petroleum had all risen, sometimes, 
as in the case of the three metals italicised, to a degree which 
has excited comment far outside the trade. The trade in 
sulphuric acid, which Lord Beaconsfield said was the test of 
prosperity, has become brisk again. The reports from the 
manufacturing districts indicate great activity; the ship- 
owners, who grumble like farmers, confess that freights 
are going up; and everywhere, among producers, traders, 
and distributors—coppersmiths excepted—there is a show 
of better spirits. The “depression is over,” men say, 
“the good times are coming back;’’ and there is a feeling 
abroad that this country, at all events, is on the edge 
of another “cycle of prosperity’’ which, owing to the ex- 
ceptional character of the last one, is regarded with even 
exaggerated hope. The evidence of figures and the opinions 
of the experienced are all on that side, and as there is nothing 
on the other except the chance of a war which may not touch 
England, or may even be profitable to England, it may be 
accepted for the purposes of argument that, in the vague but 
expressive terminology of trade, “things are looking up.” 
That is most satisfactory, especially to traders ; but the depres- 
sion has lasted so long, and has been so much discussed, that 
outside observers would like to understand a little why 
it has ended just now. None of the theories advanced to 
explain depression quite explain the turn. One heard a great 
deal, for instance, of the appreciation of gold, and undoubtedly 
that theory looked reasonable, but there is no depreciation yet. 
There has been no great increase in the gold-supply, though 
there is much reason to believe from the accounts of Queens- 
land and the Transvaal, that a great increase in the total out- 
put may be very shortly at hand. The fall in silver—which 
measures the rise in gold—has apparently stopped ; but it is 
too soon yet to speak of, or even hope for, any substantial 
reaction. The barometer of the Silver Market, the price of 
Indian “ Enfaced Paper,” rises, but by a movement which, if 
capitalists are hopeful, is unintelligibly slow. There was 
much said, again, about over-production, so much that it 
filtered down to classes usually innocent of political economy ; 
and one politician of the street, a working artisan, summed 
up the cage in one vigorous phrase,—* There’s just twice too 
much of everythink on this bloody planet!’ Production, 
however, has not ceased, it having been one marked feature 
of the cycle that while prices always dropped, the volume 
of trade seemed, till within the last few months, as if 
it would never leave off expanding. People tried everywhere 
to make two sixpences of profit do duty for a shilling,—some- 
times successfully, sometimes with the result that they found 
the margin too narrow, and at last went down. It will 
be noticed, however, that the proportion of successful 
struggling has, except among farmers, been greater than 
usual, and that there has been an absence of that wide- 
spread, rapid, and, so to speak, dramatic ruin which has 
marked almost all previous cycles of depression. The banks 
have stood wonderfully, even in country districts where one 
would think they must have been gutted by the farmers; 
and traders with capital of their own have in most instances 
survived the storm. The nation, too, has been wonderfully 
little affected, though the revenue has stood still or receded ; 
and the working classes, usually the first to suffer, are 
marching out of the fog almost unscathed. The depression, 
though terribly long, has been almost unaccountably mild, 
which, again, increases the difficulty of understanding why the 
tide should turn just now. 

The best experts say that the moment of turning is always 
unaccountable, being due, in all probability, to the mental effect 
of some separate incident, such as the sudden and tremendous 
spring that has recently occurred in some metal trades—a 
spring which induces an impression that a rise is coming, and 
makes all distributors rush for supplies—but that the general 
cause must be something like this, There has been little 
decrease in production, or in some businesses none ; but there 
has been a large increase in consumption and in the resources 
of consumers. Society is a pyramid, not a cube; and with 
every fall in price in any article much desired, the area of 
demand increases in an enormous ratio. If, for instance, a 
watch costing usually £2 is sold at 10s., the demand for such 
watches is not increased twofold, but tenfold ; and even should 
the cost afterwards rise a little, the new demand never quite 
ceases, for the man who has once carried a watch is never con- 
tented to go without one. He has acquired a new habit, and of a!) 





sources of demand except bodily necessity, a habit is the most 
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enduring. Writing-paper, for instance, would have to rise 
50 per cent. before Englishmen gave up that habit of wasting 
writing-paper which of all English household ways most 
strikes foreigners, and which to our own grandfathers would 
have seemed very nearly criminal. This new demand has been 
made more active by the prosperity of the consumers, who for 
ten years have been buying everything, from corn upwards, ata 
reduction of at least 30 per cent., and many things at even less 
cost than that, and who have saved at least part of the 
difference. The demand, therefore, is steady and continuous, 
and the moment the distributors who feed it catch an idea, 
however faint, that a turn is coming, they, by unconcerted 
action, make the turn. They replenish stocks. No dis- 
tributor buys who can help it with a falling market. He 
pays sixpence for a weekly telegram instead, deals, as it 
were, from hand to mouth; and if he has nothing left on 
Saturday night, he does not care a straw. If he thinks 
prices are going up, however, he does care, and fills his 
depdts as full, of imperishable articles at all events, as 
his capital will allow. The process of recovery is therefore 
rapid; and even if prices do not rise much, the benefit to the 
producer is very great. He has been cheapening things all 
this while, as well as his customers,—that is to say, he has 
been cutting down extravagances, devising makeshifts, in- 
venting economical machinery, and in every possible way short 
of forcing a strike has been lowering his outlay. If he has 
secured a margin of any sort, a very small rise makes his 
profits considerable, more especially if cheapness has widened 
the area of his dealings and production. In such circumstances 
he wins all round, and speedily begins to doubt whether, after 
‘all, the world is such a wretched place, and whether he should 
quite like an equal distribution of all in it. 

Another effect, too, of the turn of the tide, which, being 
purely mental, is little noticed by traders, immensely increases 
the rapidity of the reaction. People being less frightened, 
suddenly become less thrifty. Usually Englishmen are waste- 
ful, but all classes were this time fairly frightened, and there 
can be no doubt that part of the depression was due to posi- 
tive saving. The rich laid down carriages, the poor left off 
drinking, and a large proportion of both classes tried to heap up. 
The accumulation in the Savings-Banks went on all through 
the depression ; while the buying of solid securities became so 
steady and so large as to affect the position of whole classes, 
and even of great Governments. It is the thrift of the saving 
classes, intensified by the depression, which has made the con- 
version of the National Debt a possible operation, and has 
enabled the Colonial Governments to borrow at less than 4 per 
cent. In 1861 it was still easy to obtain 5 per cent. for money 
on solid security ; and even when the depression began, 4 anda 
fraction was readily paid. It is now difficult to obtain 3}, and 
Trustee Stocks hardly yield 3 clear of Income-tax, with these 
two consequences. Owners of personalty feel rich, and for 
certain purposes are rich; and nobody who wants to live on 
savings is able to “ retire.” That is, the old are richer, and the 
young poorer, their chances being delayed, as their marriages 
also are,—not altogether a good result. This thrift declines 
with returning prosperity, first because profits are larger, but 
also because alarm, occasionally unreasonable alarm, is much 
less. Men begin again to spend more, and the effect of that 
spending, which in the aggregate is very great, reaches far 
deeper down than is at first perceived. That expenditure 
might effect little of itself; but it helps, when other causes 
concur, to swell largely the general volume of demand to which 
all rises in price must ultimately be due. The man who 
resumes, say, a carriage he has laid down, does not merely 
pay jobmaster, horse-breeder, carriage-builder, coachman, and 
so on; he adds them to the mass who are asking for articles 
which have no connection with carriages. 

How far the tide will rise, even the experts are totally 
unable to say, for nobody knows the precise point at which 
price either checks consumption or stimulates production. 
All that any one can say is that periods of rising prices, like 
periods of falling prices, usually go in cycles, but that the rise 
will probably not be very great. The facilities for international 
competition are so much increased, information is so widely 
diffused, and capital is now so easily thrown into anything 
that promises well, that enlargements in production are made 
quicker than of yore. A very few large dividends soon warn 
the public, there are no safe securities which pay well, and 
once the return is clear, money rushes towards any opening, 
even if it be at the end of the earth. Everything can be made 
in vast quantities, all machinery can be moved easily, every 
market hears everything every morning, and the competition 





which used to come after years now comes after a few 
months. The general rise should be short, but in this country 
it may be affected by three as yet unknown factors. We 
may have a large influx of new gold, the effect of which 
is felt here first, and which would raise all prices; we may 
be—should be, if agricultural history is worth anything—at 
the commencement of a septennial period of good weather, 
which, if realised, would make a difference to Englishmen of 
some £150,000,000 before 1895; and we may see a Euro- 
pean war which, if we are not in it, would temporarily 
= to us and the Americans the bulk of the trade of the 
world. 


THE RIGHT TO RIOT. 


7. right of persons so disposed, to meet in the public 
streets in order to enforce, by open conflict with the 
authority commissioned to maintain order in the Metropolis, 
what such persons happen to consider to be their lawful rights 
as regards the convening of assemblies and the formation of 
processions, has of late been debated with more than ordinary 
passion. It may be worth while, in view of the interest thus 
awakened in the minds of the public, to try and estimate 
generally, and not in connection with any particular case, the 
respective rights and duties of the public and the police in 
regard to assemblies, lawful and unlawful. As in all cases 
where public discussion takes place in England on a point of 
law, the contrast between the technical and strict meaning of 
words in the law, and their general and loose use in ordinary 
speech, produces an apparent confusion. As a result of this 
apparent confusion, the law seems perplexed and unintelligible, 
or, if just intelligible, contrary to natural reason. In the 
present case, it is alleged to be all these things. Yet, asa 
matter of fact, if we do but examine the law closely enough, it 
will be seen, as is often the case, to be nothing but ordinary 
common-sense, We propose, then, to state shortly here, and 
as untechnically as possible, what isthe law relating to unlawful 
and riotous assemblies. 

We presume that the following proposition will be universally 
admitted as good law and good common-sense :— 

The police have a right to prevent any persons whom they 
see, in the streets or public places, committing unlawful acts, 
from continuing to commit those acts, 

If, then, it is admitted that there is such a thing as an 
unlawful assembly, which can hardly be denied, the police have 
a right to prevent persons whom they see committing the offence 
of unlawful assembly from continuing to commit it,—ve., 
they may disperse unlawful assemblies. It must, therefore, be 
next asked, What is an unlawful assembly ? as on this depends 
the whole power of the police to disperse crowds. Fortu- 
nately, we have a most clear, full, and explicit definition of an 
unlawful assembly from an authoritative legal source, a defini- 
tion which has been again and again cited with approval and 
acted on in the Courts during the present century. The 
following is the definition of an unlawful assembly from 
Hawkins’s “Pleas of the Crown,” c. 65, sec. 9 :—“Any 
meeting whatsoever of great numbers of people with such 
circumstances of terror as cannot but endanger the public 
peace and raise fears and jealousies among the King’s subjects, 
seems properly to be called an unlawful assembly; as where 
great numbers complaining of a common grievance meet 
together, armed in a warlike manner, in order to consult 
together concerning the most proper means for the recovering 
of their interests; for no one can foresee what may be the 
event of such an assembly.” To understand properly the law 
as it relates to unlawful assemblies, it is essential to notice that 
this definition says nothing whatever as to the object for which 
the assembly has come together. That is entirely immaterial. 
The object may be a perfectly lawful and legitimate one, and 
yet the assembly may be unlawful by reason of its demeanour. 
The lawfulness of the objects for which the assembly has been 
convened: has nothing whatever to do with the lawfulness of 
assembly itself. This fact is even more clearly stated in the 
authoritative definition of riot—which is, in fact, an aggravated 
form of unlawful assembly—also given in Hawkins’s * Pleas 
of the Crown,” ¢c. 65, sec. 1:—*A riot seems to be a 
tumultuous disturbance of the peace, by three persons, or 
more, assembling together of their own authority, with an 
intent mutually to assist one another, against any who shall 
oppose them, in the execution of some enterprise of a private 
nature, and afterwards actually executing the same in a violent 
and turbulent manner, to the terror of the people, whether the 
act intended was of itself lawful or unlawful.” When, then, it 
is necessary to consider the respective rights and duties of the 
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police and the crowd in a case where a collision has occurred 

between them, and to determine whether the crowd was or was 

not an unlawful or a riotous assembly, the first thing that we 

must do is to banish from our minds all idea of making the 

answer depend upon whether the object for which the crowd 

was assembled was or was nota lawful one. Such considerations | 
have nothing to do with the matter. All we are concerned to get | 
from the facts is,—Was the assembly one which, irrespective of 

its object, was attended with such circumstances of terror as to 

endanger the public peace, or to raise fears and jealousies among 

the King’s subjects? In answering this question, all the cir- 

cumstances of place and time (see notes to “ Redford ». Birley,” 

3 Stark, N.P., 76) may be taken into consideration. Thus, 

supposing soon after the Anarchist riots in Chicago, one of the 

Anarchists, fired on by the police, had died, and that the 

Anarchists had advertised a public meeting to take place at the 

funeral for the dead man. The object of that meeting, to assist to 

solemnise the funeral, would be a perfectly lawful one; yet if 

the meeting was attended by such enormous numbers and 

by persons of such violent character as to cause terror (as it 

well might in view of recent events) to the ordinary peaceful 
citizens of Chicago, such a meeting would clearly be an un- 
lawful assembly which it would be the duty of the police to 
disperse. Again, to take another example in which the lawful 
intentions of a body of men may be quite powerless, in view 
of particular circumstances, to render their assembly lawful. 

Suppose a body of men intending to assist each other against 
any one who shall oppose them, determine to march to some 
public place and hold a meeting there, as they have in the 
abstract a perfect right to do, and when there find the ground 
occupied by another body of men, the police, who have 
also a perfect right to be there. The moment the 
former body begin to execute their object, though lawful, 
by assaulting the police, they commit the offence of riot. 
Before concluding our remarks on this point, it is worth 
while to quote the words Mr. Justice Littledale used 
in his judgment in. the case of “Reg v. Neale” (9 C. 
and P. 431) :—“If there was a meeting attended with circum- 
stances calculated to excite alarm, that is an unlawful assembly. 
Whether there is an unlawful assembly may also depend on 
the resistance made to attempts to disperse it, and to prevent 
the persons remaining together ; and it is not only in the power 
of Magistrates, and not only lawful for Magistrates to disperse 
any such meeting, but if they do not, and are guilty of criminal 
negligence in not putting down any unlawful assembly, they 
are liable to be prosecuted for a breach of their duty.” Such 
we believe to be the true state of the law. A good deal, how- 
ever, has of late been said as to two cases concerning the 
Salvation Army, which are said to have been decided in con- 
travention of this view. A correspondent in our issue of 
January 7th shows how the second of them was practically 
unheard, and so cannot in the least be held to extend the 
decision in the first—that of “ Beatty v. Gillbanks ’—which, 
therefore, is the only one which need be commented on. 

The case of “ Beatty v. Gillbanks” (Queen’s Bench 
Division, 315), we venture to declare, cannot, if taken properly, 
by any possibility be held to mean that the police have no 
right to disperse assemblies as long as they have lawful objects, 
or that men engaged on an enterprise with a lawful object 
have necessarily a right to attack the police who prevent them 
attaining that object. A reference to Mr. Justice Field’s 
judgment will show that nothing of the kind was there decided. 
Mr. Justice Field, after quoting the definition of an unlawful 
assembly given above, shows that what happened in the case 
before him was quite different. There the Salvation Army, 
which confessedly was not likely in itself to frighten people, 
was set on by the Skeleton Army, with the natural result of 
a riot. The police, thereupon, instead of arresting the 
Skeleton leaders, arrested those of the Salvationists. In the 
words.of the judgment,— What has happened here is that 
an unlawful organisation has assumed to itself the right to 
prevent the appellants and others from lawfully assembling 
together.” Naturally, the decision was against the police, who 
had arrested the victims of the riot, not the rioters. The case 
could not possibly be a precedent for the present issue, 
unless the Socialists were to attack a body of Conservative 
working men parading through London, and the police were 
to arrest the Conservative leaders in preference to those who 
attacked them. It must be added that in this case the police 
issued a notice warning the Salvationists not to assemble. 
Such notice, however, was of course merely waste paper, if the 
actual facts would not bear out the allegation of unlawful 
assembly. Police notices as to riots are mere warnings, and 





cannot make or alter the facts which alone can constitute 
unlawful assemblies. 


We cannot leave the consideration of this question without 
saying something as to the criticisms that have been levelled 
at Mr. Justice Stephen’s summing-up in the recent case of 
the rioter Harrison. It is difficult to deal directly with the 
learned Judge’s own words, since it seems doubtful whether 
he was properly reported. Still, it may safely be said that 
those who declare that what he is reported to have said was 
bad law, have gone a great deal too far. If they have not,: 
then our highways are, but for the forbearance of those who use 
them, about in the condition of the streets of Verona when 
Montagus and Capulets fought whenever they met. For the 
contention amounts to this. If A and Z in good faith both 
believe that they have a lawful right to do some conflicting 
act, they ought to determine the matter by a fight rather 
than by resort to the Courts. Surely this view is absurd. 
In considering all these cases, it must, however, be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that the police, as police, have 
no special privileges. Again, they have no special dis- 
abilities. There is no Common Law right, as certain 
amateur lawyers seem to assume, inherent in the ordinary 
citizen to break a policeman’s head whenever he differs with 
him on a point of law. In practice, indeed, the police, by 
being always in the streets, performing the general duty of 
keeping order, have the privilege which belongs to being first 
in the field. Thus, in cases where there is opposition to them, 
their opponents are almost always forced to be the aggressors. 
Such aggression, however, is almost necessarily a breach of the 
peace, which at once gives the constables the right to arrest in- 
dividuals and disperse the crowd. The police, though in the 
abstract only privileged by special statute, are in practice 
generally in a position to insist that it shall be those who 
oppose them, not they themselves, who shall go home and 
then bring the matter before the Courts, That this is so, no 
reasonable person can well regard with disapprobation. 

It is impossible to conclude any view of the relations of 
police to the public in connection with riot and unlawful 
assembly, without referring to Mr. Justice Littledale’s 
excellent saying that in reality “you would have to say in 
each case whether, under the particular circumstances, the 
Magistrates were justified in resorting to the means they did.” 
That, after all, is the best rule and the safest. Let the police 
do whatever they consider necessary to keep order, subject to 
a jury at the suit of any aggrieved person giving its verdict as 
to whether they were, on the whole, justified or not in their 
action. This gives quite a sufficient guarantee for liberty, and 
yet leaves the police with what is essential for the preservation 
of order, a practically free hand. 


SIR HENRY JAMES AT GLASGOW. 

VEN if, as we sometimes fear, it be impossible so to 
popularise the greater aspects of State questions as 

to penetrate the constituencies far and wide with their true 
issues, at least the best chance that we should ever have of 
effecting this purpose is in such speeches as that delivered 
on Monday night at Glasgow by Sir Henry James. His speech 
contained the best joke of which Parliamentary orators can 
boast since the death of Lord Beaconsfield, and the most 
lucid and popular exposition of the revolution proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone when Jj asked Parliament to give Ireland a 
separate Executive as well as a separate Legislature, which we 
can remember to have seen of any great political issue in our 
own time. Lord Beaconsfield is said to have made a grave 
communication to his intimate friends shortly before his 
death which has caused to the political world the keenest 
pang of literary disappcintment ever experienced in our time. 
“TIT am keeping,” he said gravely, ‘a phrase’ for Har- 
court.” He kept it so effectually that he never revealed it. 
It went down with him to the grave. Sir Henry James has 
not discovered it. When Lord Beaconsfield died, the phrase 
which Sir Henry James has applied to Sir William Harcourt 
would have been inappropriate, for Sir William Harcourt had 
not then become a Parnellite. Indeed, he was then, and for 
several years after, raging, as Sir Henry James says, like 2 
Samson against the Parnellites, and smiting them hip and thigh 
with a great slaughter. But if Sir Henry James has not dis- 
covered Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase for Sir William Harcourt, 
he has coined a new one worthy even of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
mint. ‘This is not,” he said, “ the Samson I used to know. 
This is not the wrestler of old. When he deals with 
Nationalists, when he turns round for applause to the Parnellite 
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Members, when he talks to them of their Irish aspirations, it” 
is only a pretence of power and not a reality. If you will 
allow me to say so, he always reminds me of what Samson 
would have been, with a wig on.” Samson with a wig on! 
Sir William Harcourt will be remembered in that “ phrase” 
long after his own very genuine wit is forgotten. It expresses 
so admirably at once the bald giant whose strength has gone 
from him, though he tries to conceal the fact from the world’s 
view, and the professional advocate dealing histrionic blows to 
impress a jury, that no one would have believed that the very 
same phrase could cover both. Surely so long as Parliamentary 
irony is appreciated in Europe, Sir Henry James’s sobriquet for 
Sir William Harcourt will provide the latterwith an immortality 
for which he might otherwise have sought in vain. 

But the statesmanlike portion of Sir Henry James’s speech 
was at least as good as this singularly happy phrase. No one 
hitherto has dwelt enough on the real meaning of the separate 
Executive which Mr. Gladstone proposed to give to Ireland, 
and which neither the opponents of the Union in the last cen- 
tury nor the repealers of the Union in this, had ever proposed 
to give to Ireland before. Sir Henry James showed that 
while the independent Legislature of Ireland was a Legis- 
lature only, it would have been impossible for the majority 
to oppress the minority. The Judicial Bench, the Army, the 
police, the Magistrates, were all appointed by the Crown, and 
even if a law had been passed,—which, of course, the 
minority who ruled at that time in the Legislature would 
never have passed,—for oppressing the friends of England, the 
Executive would never have put it in force. But even when 
the Catholics were emancipated, even in this century when Mr. 
O'Connell proposed the repeal of the Union, he did not propose 
to create an independent Executive for Ireland, for he recog- 
nised that this could only result in Separation. He proposed 
in 1834 a repeal of the Legislative Union, and no more; and 
though we may have our own ideas as to how a repeal of the 
Legislative Union would have worked when the Irish Legis- 
lature was in the hands of the majority of the Irish people, 
it is nevertheless upon record that Mr. O’Connell deliberately 
rejected the idea of taking the Executive Government in 
Ireland out of the hands of the Imperial authority. Doubt- 
less Mr. Gladstone had good reasons for going further. He 
intended to satisfy the Irish national feeling, and he knew that 
the Irish national feeling would never be satisfied by receiving 
permission to pass laws which, if they threatened the Union, the 
Imperial Government would decline to enforce. Nothing would 
have been easier than to pass a mere rating law which would have 
either thrown the whole expense of governing Ireland on the 
Imperial Exchequer, or have rendered Ireland completely 
ungovernable, And Mr. Gladstone, having thus proposed 
what would practically have made the Irish State independent 
of the English State in all matters not involving the relation 
of Ireland to the external world, certainly had no intention of 
putting insurmountable obstacles in the way of carrying out his 
own policy. Therefore, as Sir Henry James truly says, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill was a new departure which went far beyond Grattan’s 
position, far beyond O’Connell’s position, far beyond any 
claim hitherto made on behalf of the Irish people; and, what 
is worse, it went so far that it practically gave up altogether 
the right and the power of the Imperial authority to protect 
those in Ireland whom it is, as Sir George Trevelyan in his 
patriotic days so eloquently contended, our first duty to protect 
from the wrath and spite of their bitter foes. 

The truth is that there is no half-way house between 
such independence as our self-governing Colonies have, and 
the present Union, if Ireland is to have any effective system of 
Home-rule at all ; and that to grant Ireland the independence 
of a self-governing Colony, is to give up once and for ever the 
right of protecting two millions out of five, or perhaps it may be 
a million and a half out of five, against the caprice and revenge 
of the other three or three and a half millions, led by leaders 
who do not even pretend to conceal their intention to wreak 
their vengeance as soon as they have the power. Did we ever 
give independence to a Colony in circumstances such as these ? 
Could we ever honourably have done so? Even if the first 
steps were ever to be taken, Great Britain would be interfering 
again within six months, and no earthly power could prevent 
it. With a great democracy in Great Britain watching every- 
thing done in Ireland, and taking offence at everything 
which might outrage our ideas of justice, especially as there 
would be a great Unionist Party here sore at their defeat, 
and full of anxiety for the fate of their Irish friends, it would 
be beyond the power of statesmen to make us shut our eyes to 
the acts of the Irish Legislature and the Irish Executive. And 








instead of getting the Irish Question out of the way by 
granting Ireland Home-ruie, we may safely predict that we 
should raise the Irish Question from the position it at present 
occupies of an oppressive and gigantic difficulty, to the posi- 
tion of a critical, absorbing, and most perilous struggle, 
Whether we shall soon, or, indeed, for a century to come, get 
Ireland to accept the Union heartily, and work it as Scotland 
works it, we are very doubtful. But of this we may be certain, 
that melancholy as the prospect is of a continued quarrel of 
the chronic kind, such as that in which we are now engaged, 
the prospect of such a conflict as Home-rule would bring upon 
us, would be infinitely more gloomy,—nay, well-nigh intolerable, 
Nor is it a prospect which, as Sir Henry James points out, any 
Irish statesman, however patriotic, contemplated before Mr, 
Parnell and Mr. Gladstone devised their scheme. Before their 
time the Irish minority were always supposed to have the great 
guarantee for their safety which an Executive heartily pledged 
to protect them from anything like legislative persecution, 
would have given. But now that that guarantee has been 
abandoned, the English democracy, on the very morrow of its 
instalment in power, is asked to hand Ireland over to the 
tender mercies of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy, and to stand by 
and look calmly on while these zealots work their will on all in 
Ireland whose only crime it is that they are loyal to the British 
Parliament and the British Throne. 


THE CALAMITY IN CHINA. 


Ege in Asia, where everything is immoderate, where a 
forest covers kingdoms, a river deposits a county in a 
decade, and man grows feeble from an abiding sense that 
Nature is too strong for him, there has been no calamity in 
our time at once so terrible and so dramatic as the bursting 
of the Yellow River on September 27th, 1887. It exceeds in 
its extent, if not in the separateness of its horror, the sub- 
merging of the island of Deccan Shahbazpore in 1876, when 
a storm-wave in two hours swept off three hundred thousand 
human beings. The Yellow River, larger and swifter than the 
Ganges, and containing more water perhaps than five Danubes, 
bears to the immense province called Honan, which is ten 
thousand square miles larger than England and Wales, much 
the relation borne by the Po towards the Lombard Plain, at 
once a blessing and a scourge. Its waters originally created 
the lowlands of the province by depositing silt through 
ages, and they are now their torment. The alluvial land, once 
above the water, is rich with a richness of which Englishmen 
have no experience, being covered with a thick pad of yellow 
mould a hundred feet or more deep, on which everything will 
grow, from the teak-tree to the pineapple, yielding, when 
planted with rice, one hundred and sixty fold, and in places 
producing, almost without manure and with light ploughing, 
two full crops a year. No people living by agriculture can 
resist the temptation of such a soil, and for ages the 
Chinese—of all races in the world the most instinctively 
agricultural—have swarmed to these lowlands, to find that, 
in spite of all their profits, they must embank the river 
or perish. The surplus water of autumn, probably, like that 
of the Ganges, nine times the regular outflow, rushing down 
in huge masses from the hills at a speed of twelve miles 
an hour, pours its overspill over whole counties, drowning 
everything not ten feet above the river-level, and when it 
retires, leaves, besides a deposit fatal to one year’s crop, an 
unendurable variety of fever. Down go whole populations at 
once, not dead, but paralysed for work and with their constitu- 
tions ruined. The Chinese, who in their courage for labour are 
a grand people, fought the river, embanked it, and for two 
thousand years at least reaped enormous harvests from the pro- 
tected soil. Every two centuries or so, however, the river, 
rising in its strength like a malignant genius, swept every 
barrier away, cut for itself a new bed—nine such beds are 
known —and ruined a province ; but the people swarm in again, 
the new work is easier at first, and the land is again recovered 
from the vast lagoons. The last outburst occurred twenty-five 
years ago; but the Chinese still persevered, immense dykes 
were completed, and the province onc2 more became a garden. 

There is, however, a difficulty in embanking any river 
carrying huge deposits. The Zimes’ correspondent blunders 
about this. He talks of it as a specialty of the Yellow River, 
but every river carrying much pulyerised soil from the 
mountains presents the same perplexity to engineers, The 
water not only deposits silt where it debouches, but all along 
its course ; and if it is shut in by embankments, the bed of 
the river incessantly rises higher, until at last it is far above 
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the plain. The led of the Po, for example, is in places forty 
feet above the rice-lands, and some of the dykes of the 
Mississippi are like artificial hills. The Yellow River, from 
the enormous rapidity of its volume when swollen by melted 
snow, is the worst of offenders in this respect; its new 
bed, even in twenty-five years, has risen far above the 
plain, and as the dykes grow from hillocks into hills, 
from mere walls into ranges of earthworks like fortress- 
sides, hundreds of miles long, the effort overtaxes the 
skill of the engineers, and the perseverance even of Chinese 
labourers. The ablest engineers in India were beaten by the 
Damoodah, though it is, compared with the Hoang-Ho, like a 
trumpery European stream, and though the labour available 
could hardly be exhausted. The truth of the matter is that, 
in all such cases, the upper sections of the dykes cost too much 
for complete repair, and tend to be inadequate ; and when the 
Yellow River, gorged with water from the mountains till it 
forms in reality a gigantic reservoir, averaging a mile broad, 
from three to five hundred miles long, and seventy feet deep, 
all suspended in air by artificial supports, comes rushing down 
in autumn, the slightest weakness in those supports is fatal. 
On September 27th the river was at its fullest, its speed was 
at its highest, there was almost certainly a driving wind 
from the West, a bit of dyke gave way, the rent spread for 
1,200 yards, and—our readers remember, for Charles Reade 
described it, the rush into Sheffield of the Holmfirth reservoir. 
Multiply that, if you can, by two thousand, add exhaustless 
renewals of the water from behind—five Danubes pouring 
from a height for two months on end—and instead of 
a long valley with high sides which can be reached, think of 
a vast, open plain, flat as Salisbury Plain, but studded with 
three thousand villages, all swarming as English villages never 
swarm: and you may gain a conception of a scene hardly 
rivalled since the Deluge. The torrent, it is known, in its first 
and grandest rush, though throwing out rivers every moment 
at every incline of the land, had for its centre a stream 
thirty miles wide and ten feet deep, travelling probably 
at twenty miles an hour,—a force as irresistible as that of 
lava. No tree could last ten minutes, no house five, the very 
soil would be carried away as by a supernatural ploughshare ; 
and as for man,—an ant in a broken stop-cock in a London 
street would be more powerful than he. Swim? As well 
wrestle with the Holyhead express. Fly? It takes hours in 
such a plain to reach a hillock three feet high, the water the 
while pouring on faster than a hunter’s gallop. There is no 
more escape from such a flood than there is escape from 
the will of God, and those Chinese who refused even 
to struggle were the happiest of all, because the quickest 
dead. Over a territory of ten thousand square miles, or 
two Yorkshires at least (for the missionaries report a wider 
area), over thousands of villages—three thousand certainly, 
even if the capital is not gone, as is believed—the soft water 
passed, silently strangling every living thing, the cows and the 
sheep as well as their owners; and for ourselves, who have 
seen the scene only on a petty scale, we doubt whether the 
“ best-informed European in Pekin ’ is not right when he cal- 
culates the destruction of life at seven millions, and whether the 
Times’ reporter is not too fearful of being taken for a romancer 
when he reduces it to one or two. These great villages are 
crammed with population, and alive with children; the whole 
water of the Hoang-Ho has been pouring on them for two months, 
none reaching the sea; and even by the highest estimate the 
dead are fewer than those who died of starvation a few years 
ago in the famine of the two Shans, In Asia, kingdoms and 
capitals have perished of pestilence, as Cambodia probably, 
and Gour certainly did; and there is no reason, the physical 
conditions being favourable, why equal multitudes should not 
perish in a flood. 

What is the remedy? What is the remedy for an earth- 
quake? There is no remedy, In that division of Honan, a 
generation has been swept away by a fiat stronger than man’s, 
which has concentrated into two months the natural and 
inevitable slaughter of fifty years. The Chinese Government, 
which can be stirred by some things, and which, when stirred, 
has an elephantine energy, has given £500,000 from the 
central treasury to repair the dykes, and, as we read the orders, 
the whole revenue of Honan till the work is completed ; has 
stopped 32,000,000 lb. of rice on its way to the capital and 
given it to the survivors, and has ordered all who are ruined, 
but not dead, to work at once on the dykes under mili- 
tary discipline. The labourers will not be paid, but they 
will be fed ; the Chinese engineers understand hydraulics 
fairly well; the channel being new, the embankments 





need not be cyclopean at first—though, be it remem- 
bered, the river of itself rises certainly twenty feet in 
autumn ;—and at the cost of about as many lives as were 
sacrificed on the Suez Canal, and which will fall victims to 
the malaria developed as the waters retire, the Yellow River 
will for another generation be chained up once more. The 
old attraction will then prove irresistible; all husbandmen 
without land for three hundred miles on each side of the 
river will silently steal in to settle on the alluvium, fruit-trees 
will be planted, rice will be sown, and in five years life in 
Honan will be proceeding exactly as before, as it does on 
the slopes of Vesuvius after an eruption. For the past, 
however, there is no remedy, and for the future little 
hope. Nothing, if the river is simply dyked, can prevent 
its destroying the dykes when they reach a certain height ; 
for the work, increasing every year, must at some point 
overpower the resources of any State. If the Chinese 
Government could cut a broad and deep canal for three 
hundred miles to the ocean, or build, amid the hills from which 
the water flows, a reservoir vast as an inland sea, or construct 
a second line of dykes on each side five hundred yards from 
the water, the overspill of the Yellow River might be drained 
away in sufficient time to arrest grand catastrophes ; but that 
Government is at once too fatalistic and too weak for such 
gigantic efforts, and will be content if it can only secure safety 
for its own generation, leaving the next to suffer or escape, as 
may please the unknown powers. It is useless for Europeans 
to advise, or even to mourn, for they can do nothing, except, 
indeed, reflect that for the safety of their own civilisations, 
perhaps for part of the greatness of their own minds, they are 
indebted to the pettiness of scale on which their temperate 
dwelling-place has been constructed. We owe everything to the 
comparative insignificance of the works of Nature in Europe. 
One can dyke the Thames, but not the Yellow River; tunnel 
the Alps, but not the Himalayas. 


MORALITY AND THE POPE. 


HE Pope has nothing to do with Irish politics. What is 
more, he ought to have nothing to do with them. He 
ean only weaken his influence as the Chief Pastor of Catholies 
by using it in the interest of the English Government. If 
he were ill-advised enough to make the attempt, he would do 
the English Government harm rather than good. These are 
the assertions we meet with every day in Home-rule speeches 
and journals, and we are not going to controvert one of them. 
In part they are certainly true; and for argument’s sake we 
are quite ready to admit that they are true altogether. But 
when they have been all made and all assented to, there 
remains a mode of intervention in Irish affairs, and a reason 
for employing that mode, not in the least affected by any one 
of these statements, or by all of them taken together. If 
the British Government, instead of being friendly to the Pope, 
were openly hostile; if the Catholics of Ireland, instead of 
being a majority of the population, were only a minority ; if, 
in short, the Pope were under no inducement whatever to do 
the British Government a good turn, and the proportion of 
Irishmen likely to attend to his counsels were infinitesimal, 
there would still be need, and great need, for the Pope’s taking 
a decided line on one point of great and immediate interest in 
the Irish Question. It is a point of great political importance ; 
yet the reason why it calls for the Pope’s intervention has no 
connection with politics. It touches the English Government 
very closely ; yet the obligation it lays upon the Pope would 
be equally strong if the English Government were absolutely 
indifferent to it. Whether his taking action in regard to it 
will injure his spiritual influence, we cannot say ; but we are 
quite certain that if he takes no action, the harm his spiritual 
influence will sustain will be immeasurably greater. 

This may appear to be only a bundle of contradictions, yet 
it is nothing more than the simple truth. Nay, we may go 
further, and say that the matter we have in view comes very 
near to touching the Pope in his character of Universal 
Teacher. He is infallible, according to the Vatican Decree, 
not only in matters of faith, but in matters of morality ; 
not only as regards what Catholics must believe, but as 
regards what Catholics may lawfully do. If we turn 
to Cardinal Newman, who avowedly represents the mini- 
mising view of the Decree, we read that “a precept of morais, 
if it is to be accepted as dogmatic, must be drawn from the 
Moral law, that primary revelation to us from God... . 
It must relate to things in themselves good or evil.” Again, 
“ his [7.¢., the Pope’s] precepts must relate to things necessary 
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for salvation ;” consequently, “ they must be necessary for all 
men.” And then Cardinal Newman notes an exception which 
comes in very conveniently for our purpose. “ Accordingly, 
orders which issue from him for the observance of particular 
countries, or political or religious classes, bave no claim to be 
the utterances of his infallibility. If he enjoins upon the 
hierarchy of Ireland to withstand mixed education, this is no 
exercise of his infallibility.” The reason of this example is 
plain enough. Mixed education is a thing which may be good 
or bad according to circumstances. Consequently, though 
the Pope might, as a matter of fact, be right in condemning 
it in Ireland, he would still be condemning it as a thing bad 
for a particular country, not as a thing bad in itself. But a 
thing bad for a particular country is by that very circumstance 
not bad for all men, and so to abstain from it cannot be neces- 
sary to salvation. Let us now repeat the last quotation from 
Cardinal Newman with a slight alteration, and see how it 
will read then :—‘ Accordingly, orders which issue from him 
for the observance of particular countries, or political or 
religious classes, have no claim to be the utterances of 
his infallibility. 1f he enjoins upon the hierarchy of 
Ireland to withstand” robbery, “this is no exercise of 
his infallibility.” We feel at once that the insertion 

of the word “robbery” has changed the character of the 

sentence. No one can say that to withstand robbery is 

a matter “ for the observance of particular countries, or political 

or religious classes,” or that it is a thing which may be good 
or bad in itself according to circumstances, or that, though the 
Pope might, as a matter of fact, be right in condemning robbery 
in Ireland, he would still be condemning it as a thing bad for a 
particular country, not as a thing bad in itself. It seems to 
follow, therefore, that if the Pope were to condemn any par- 
ticular act, or series or class of acts, as robbery, in Ireland, it 
would go very near to be a precept enjoining what is necessary 

for salvation, and so necessary for ail men. 

Our opponents will perhaps jump to the conclusion that 
we are calling upon the Pope to condemn the “Plan of 
Campaign.” Not at all. It is no business of ours to call 
upon the Pope to do anything. We leave it to Lord 
Ripon and the gentlemen who signed the address to Mon- 
signor Persico, to tell the Pope beforehand what he ought to 
say and what he would do better to leave unsaid. So far as 
our argument goes, the “Plan of Campaign” may be a great 
scheme of retributive justice. It may be enjoined by the 
Hebrew prophets and foreshadowed in the Acts of the Apostles. 
But, whatever its character may be, we know this one thing 
about it, and that is enough for our present purpose,—that 
it has been declared to be robbery by two Irish Catholic 
Bishops. They may be quite wrong; about that we say 
nothing. But whether they be right or wrong, “ robbery” is 
the name they have chosen to affix to it. Now, in the Roman 
Church, we imagine, a priest is bound to be of the same mind 
as his Bishop in matters relating to faith or morals, unless his 
Bishop can be proved to be wrong. In two Irish dioceses, 
therefore, a priest will be bound, as we understand, to refuse 
absolution to those who have adopted the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
unless they promise to give it up for the future. At all events, 
if a priest happens to have a tender conscience, he will think 
himself so bound. It is probable that in the dioceses in question, 
there are many priests who are fully persuaded of the lawfulness 
of the * Plan of Campaign.” In that case it will be their duty to 
ascertain whether they or the Bishop are right, and the regular 
and prescribed way of ascertaining this is by an appeal to Rome. 
“‘My Bishop,” such a priest will say, “tells me that my flock 
are guilty of robbery; according to my judgment, they are 
only taking that which is their own. This is not a matter on 
which I can or ought to remain in doubt. Therefore, I come 
to our common teacher to know whether I can safely go on 
absolving my people as heretofore, or must make their pardon 
dependent on a wholly new condition.” We do not see how, 
in such a case as this, the Pope can avoid giving a formal 
decision. 


Moreover, if he could avoid it, we feel sure that it would 
be at a cost which Leo XIII. would not like to incur. For 
just consider what a state of things he would be allowing 
to exist in Ireland? In two dioceses, the Bishops have declared 
that the “Plan of Campaign” is robbery; in the remaining 
twenty-seven, the Bishops have either declared that the “ Plan 
of Campaign ” is lawful, or allow this to be inferred from their 
silence. It does not matter, from the present point of view, 
whether the two or the twenty-seven are right ; the point to 
be noted is that on an essential point of conduct—upon the 
observance of one of the Ten Commandments—the ecclesias- 








tical trumpet in Ireland gives not an uncertain sound, but 
two opposite sounds. The same thing is declared by 
the chief pastors of two dioceses to be morally wrong, © 
and by the chief pastors of twenty-seven other dioceges 
to be morally right. We do not care which has the 
ecclesiastical law on his side; we only say that it will beg 
very great scandal if their common superior allows these con. 
flicting precepts to be put forth with equal confidence, when he 
has the power of determining authoritatively which of the two 
ought to be obeyed. If two Anglican Bishops contradict one 
another, it counts for little, because there is no authority 
competent to decide between them. But when two Roman 
Catholic Bishops contradict one another—and that on a 
matter of daily conduct, a matter which constantly comes up 
for judgment in the confessional—there is an authority com. 
petent to decide between them, and we repeat that such an 
authority cannot remain silent in such a case without doing 
grievous injury to its spiritual influence. 








PROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE. 

N Professor Bonamy Price, Oxford and England have lost 
the greatest of Dr. Arnold’s Rugby staff, and the one who 
had been most profoundly and effectually impressed by Dr, 
Arnold’s conceptions of the power and duty of a teacher, 
Indeed, we should think that while Arnold had perhaps the 
greater success in inspiring his own deep sense of law and duty 
in those of his pupils who were a little deficient in susceptibility 
to the government of moral ideas, Bonamy Price must have 
surpassed even his chief in that great quality of a teacher, the 
capacity to exhilarate as well as to awaken the intelligence of his 
pupil. Coming as he did from Guernsey, there was in Bonamy 
Price not a little of the genial alertness of the French intellect, 
—and that in combination with a power of sympathy that was 
much beyond the ordinary standard of Frenchmen of equal 
ability and penetration. His great personal modesty and, 
we may truly say, humility, rendered the singular vivacity 
with which he entered into the aims and pursuits of others one 
of the most exhilarating of influences; and so it happened that 
Bonamy Price retained for the man the charm which he first had 
for the boy, and continued to give in later life the stimulus and 
sympathy which had first detected and encouraged unripe 
abilities and ambitions. And this is one of the rarest of the 
qualities of a first-rate teacher. Of all the teachers who are 
in the highest degree impressive and stimulating to their pupils 
while they remain their pupils, there is, we suspect, hardly one in 
ten who remains equally impressive and stimulating to them 
after they have ceased to be his pupils, and come back to him on 
a basis of social equality,—so few are there who can throw off 
the didactic attitude of mind and assume that of genuine 
sympathy and comradeship. But Bonamy Price had that power 
in the fullest degree. His rare simplicity and humility, together 
with the singular joyousness and elasticity of his ardent and 
eager temperament, gave him a power of merging the tutor 
in the friend, which is more than uncommon amongst teachers 
of the highest class. As a rule, the minds of great teachers 
to some extent stiffen in the didactic posture, and when they 
do so, it is impossible, human nature being what it is, that the 
man should find in them the kind of sympathy which helped the 
boy. But with Bonamy Price this was otherwise. The Times, in 
writing of his power as a teacher, has used the phrase that his 
influence was rather “ electric” than “ magnetic,” by which we 
understand the writer to mean that it gave a slight shock which 
awakened a mind in any degree sluggish or torpid to its full 
activity, rather than that it cast upon such a mind the spell 
of Bonamy Price’s own character or intellect. If that be the 
meaning of the remark, we entirely agree with it. For Bonamy 
Price certainly awakened others to the full sense of their 
power without in any degree subduing them by imparting his 
own bias. Indeed, the vivacity with which he entered into a 
view differing from his own was one of the most refreshing of 
his characteristics, and acted like a draught of champagne 
on any nature which was timid, reserved, cautious, distrustful. 
As a rule, men have to seek in companions of their own age for 
the stimulus which they fail to find in those who have been 
accustomed to correct their errors and signalise their short- 
comings. But no youthful companion gave a man more bright 
and helpful sympathy than the old master who had formerly not 
only given generous encouragement to his pupil’s efforts, but 

put his finger frankly on that pupil’s deficiencies and failures. 
And yet the character of Bonamy Price’s intellect was not of 
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a kind to take pleasure in vague appreciation. No man knew 
better exactly what he meant, or was sharper to detect the shallow- 
ness of empty generalities or pretentious mysticism. On religious 
subjects, for instance, deep as was his piety, he was impatient, 
perhaps too impatient, of both undefined authority and mystical 
assumptions,—such as those which underlie sacramental rites. He 
had something, apparently, of the Huguenot element in his Protes- 
tantism, though he felt a political respect for the influence of the 
State which could hardly have been consistent with the drift of 
Huguenot traditions, and was of British, not of French origin. 
Nothing puzzled him more than the Anglican disposition to 
separate the religious Reformation in England from the agency of 
the State, and many of his most eager arguments were conducted 
with High Churchmen for whom he felt the deepest reverence and 
love, on the question whether or not the Anglican Church, once 
separated from the State, would retain any proper ecclesiastical 
unity of its own. We mention this not, of course, with any 
view of analysing his attitude of mind on this question, but 
simply to show that there was nothing in him of the mere 
eclectic, nothing of that tendency to find something that he 
could approve in everybody’s views, which so often makes men’s 
sympathies seem much more valuable than they are. His 
views were always apt to be more definite, not more indefinite, 
than the facts would justify; and hence it was not from this 
point of view certainly that one could account for the generous 
sympathy which he gave to younger men and the stimulus which 
they found in his society. The power which he most appre- 
ciated was power specifically directed to well-defined ends; but 
he could appreciate such power cordially even when those ends 
were not altogether his own, and when he could discriminate 
them very clearly from his own. Frank and clearly defined 
differences in no way alienated his hearty and discriminating 
appreciation. 

Like all Dr. Arnold’s friends and followers, Bonamy Price 
had the deepest possible interest in politics, and was, indeed, 
quite as much of a political as of a moral teacher. Like 
Socrates, he read in the State the virtues of the individual 
character writ large, and taught his pupils to see them as he 
did. Asa classical master, he was never weary of impressing on 
his scholars the political drift of the lessons to be derived from 
the Greek and Roman historians, and, like all those who read 
these lessons in a religious spirit, he was as much afraid of 
revolutionary ideas and new departures taken abruptly in an 
unhistorical spirit, as he was of reactionary or despotic ideas, 
that is, of the disposition to treat the people as foes, instead of 
regarding their welfare as the end of all wise government. Thus, 
from being an ardent reformer when reform was urgently needed, 
he became towards the end of his life not a little alarmed at the 
facility with which the educated classes gave way to abstract 
principles of the vaguest kind, and it was no doubt to this dread 
of a somewhat raw Radicalism that he owed his election to the 
Professorship of Political Economy at Oxford in 1868. Mr. 
Thorold Rogers had already developed, though not, we believe, 
in his class-room, some of that iconoclastic spirit which made 
even men who were not Conservatives fear that he might yet 
turn his Professorship into a propaganda of Radicalism. And 
assuredly the subject-matter of the Professorship was not 
sufficiently removed from the sphere of political bias, to render 
that fear irrational or bigoted. Bonamy Price was elected pro- 
bably because he did not share this bias. But he showed no more 
disposition to treat his class-room as the place for propagating 
Whig opinions, than his predecessor had done to treat it as the 
place for propagating Radical opinions, And it became in his 
hands a very effective sieve for sifting out the fundamental 
differences between different schools of economical thought, for 
he greatly excelled in that lively interrogation of the young of 
which he so often extolled the value, and which undoubtedly 
became in his hands a very powerful and thoroughly Socratic 
instrument of education. 


At Oxford, Bonamy Price’s loss will be, and, indeed, has 
already been, severely felt. Latterly his academic influence was 
thrown on to what may be properly called, for want of a less 
political phrase, the conservative side. He did not wish to see 
the extinction of definitely religious influences in the University. 
He did not wish to see the new physiological methods of teach- 
ing,—which he thought far more dangerous to the ethics, than 
they could ever be stimulating to the understandings, of medical 
students,—adopted there. Most of all, perhaps, he did not wish 
to see the influence of the younger men in the shaping of the 


curriculum, superseding the influence of men of large experience | 





and mature wisdom. On all these questions he threw his vote 
against the prevailing tendency of the time, though he always 
did full justice to his opponents, and was as temperate as he was 
steady in his own line of action: And since he never lost 
his hold over the statesmen of the day,—even Mr. Gladstone, 
in his bantering criticism on Professor Bonamy Price’s view of 
the Irish Land Question in 1881, indicated the hearty respect 
he felt for the economist whose judgment he rejected,—his 
influence at Oxford always counted for a good deal even with 
his opponents, all the more because, as a layman and a Broad 
Churchman, that influence was never ascribed to sacerdotal pre- 
possessions. Hence, even in academical politics he will be sorely 
missed,—by his allies because he was cautious without being 
narrow, by his antagonists because he was fair and courteous with- 
out being weak. But ina larger world he will be still more missed. 
He had been the confidential friend of statesmen who had some- 
times derived no little help from his criticism, even in preparing 
their most brilliant speeches; and he understood the word 
“education” in a much larger sense than that in which ordinary 
tutors and Professors understand it. He had exercised an in- 
fluence which was always pure and noble, both in academical 
and in national politics. He had been a great reader and 
an active traveller, and wielded no little influence in the 
New World, as well as in the Old. And though he may 
have made at times political mistakes,—as, for example, in lean- 
ing too much to the side of Austria at the time when Austria 
was the great bar to Italian liberty (yet military men greatly 
admired his vigorous pamphlet on the value of the Quadrilateral 
to Austria),—he made these mistakes under an exaggerated 
estimate of the danger that would arise to the European equili- 
brium from any too sudden upheaval of new national forces. 
At heart he was a true Liberal, though latterly a very cautious 
one, —for he saw how formidable in their reach were the new 
revolutionary tendencies. Indeed, few of our great teachers 
have exerted a greater influence than he in both widening and 
purifying the sphere of English liberty, and in deepening the 
sense of that moral responsibility whereby liberty gains in 
dignity and influence, much more than it loses by the restraints 
to which it voluntarily submits. 


THE LUCK OF INANIMATE THINGS. 

NHE Daily Telegraph has sunk a shaft once more into the 
great reservoir of letters, but this time little oil is forth- 
coming, or, rather, the oil is not of a good quality. A Welsh 
Coroner’s jury a few days since ascertained on inquiry that a 
man had been accidentally shot dead with a gun, and that by 
an odd coincidence the gun which shot him—we use the active 
voice advisedly—had previously shot another human being. 
They therefore, while finding a verdict of death by misadven- 
ture, condemned the gun, and ordered it to be destroyed. The 
Telegraph thereupon opened its columns to letters upon the 
popular view of luck, and the letters came in some quantity; but 
they are not interesting letters. They describe, and in some cases 
defend, a great variety of popular superstitions, few of them 
quite novel; but they do not tell us, as we should like to 
be told, either the popular view or the popular explanation 
of the belief that good luck or ill luck can attach itself 
as a@ permanent and indwelling quality to an inanimate 
thing. Of the existence of this belief and its wide diffu- 
sion, there can be no doubt whatever, and there are few of 
the fallacies of the human mind so utterly perplexing. That 
men should believe in luck, is natural enough, for the belief 
seems to be in accord with all human experience. The unforeseen 
is always happening, and much of what happens and is unfore- 
seen is also inexplicable, that is, not visibly caused either by 
human action or dependent on human character. It is either a 
result of the great law of averages, which, for instance; 
makes it certain that in an enormous number of deals, 
some one will some day hold thirteen trumps at whist, or 
of a number of causes so mixed or so obscure, that man, in 
his bewilderment, invents a distributing force which he calle 
in serious cases “ Destiny,” and in smaller matters “ Luck.” 
In using those words, he only acknowledges and formulates his 
ignorance, or inability to explain what nevertheless he clearly 
and continuously recognises as a fact. That is intelligible, 
and go also is the belief, which, so far as we know, is universal, 
in lucky or unlucky men. There are such people; and the 
general mind, unable to explain them in any other way, gets 
out of the difficulty through its customary and rather stapid 
formula, It is probable that, in a majority of cases, an unlucky 
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man is an awkward man on a higher plane than usual,—that is, 
instead of committing blunders in manners, he commits them 
in the serious acts of life. He possesses some defect or lacks 
some quality, and the possession or the want equally leave 
him imperfect and undefended against the stream of events 
requiring skilful management on board his personal boat. One 
of the unluckiest men we have ever known was even conscious 
of this ill luck, and declared that, somehow or another, the off- 
chance always hit him. It was partly true; but the intimate 
friends who knew and loved him, understood well that there 
was in him this awkwardness, this redundancy of angles pre- 
sented to fate, in a very high degree, that, being at once a good 
man, a thoughtful man, and a highly cultivated one, he always 
in critical moments contrived to do precisely the wrong thing. 
This capability of being incapable is by no means unusual, and 
the first Rothschild was probably right, from his point of view, 
when he said that he never would employ an unlucky man. On 
the other hand, the lucky man is usually the man who fits his 
fortunes, who, whether apparently able or stupid, can do just 
what his especial circumstances require him to do. Very stupid 
men are often ready men, armed with a readiness as of dogs 
when they twist from under a cart-wheel unhurt. The “fool 
who makes a fortune” is usually a man with just the foresight, 
or the judgment, or the intuitive perception of the way things 
are going—a facultyilike long-sight or keen hearing, and inde- 
pendent of intellectual power—requisite to make large profits 
quickly. In fact, the fortunate man is usually the man who, 
in consequence of some hidden quality in his nature, deserves 
fortune. Nevertheless, there is a residuum of true personal good 
or ill luck, of men to whom things happen so unusual, and so 
little explicable by their acts or anything that either is or can 
be in themselves, that the world, despairing of interpretation, 
considers them either the favonrites or the victims of fortune. 
In all these cases, the belief in luck results from a persistent 
effort to explain what is to the majority inexplicable, and we 
may suspect that as the inexplicable is usually attributed to an 
unseen chain of causes, a good many senseless efforts to change 
the luck—as, for instance, turning the chair at whist, or changing 
one’s house—are efforts, conscious or unconscious, to break the 
chain of causality, to deflect the stream, as it were, and make 
it pass by us. But this explanation does not in the least 
meet the strange feeling which attaches luck or ill luck 
to inanimate things, a fecling which, avowed throughout 
the East, and nearly universal with the vulgar of the West, 
lingers even among the cultivated to an astonishing degree. 
We have met men and women entirely free from it, or at least 
so free that neither they nor we could detect it; but we suspect 
the majority of our readers will admit that they are aware of 
its existence in their own minds,—that is, that they possess or 
know of things to which, in spite of reason, they attach lucky 
or unlucky influence. The extent of the feeling varies with 
temperament, but few are wholly free from it, and with some it 
is an abiding conviction, leading, in the case of the loss of 
the thing thus valued, to acute mental suffering. It is 
not all association which induces women to sob over a mislaid 
wedding-ring, or brave officers to put on a particular sword when 
going on a specially dangerous expedition. What is the origin 
of a fancy of that sort, or of the Welsh jurymen’s horror of a 
particular gun ? It is not an inexplicable but continuous experi- 
ence, for there has been no experience. That solution would 
explain the belief of Nottinghamshire that a particular house 
always kills the first-born of its owner—wholly irrespective of 
descent—while the owner is still alive. That idea, so strong as 
to affect the value of the property, is no doubt the result 
of a long series of singular coincidences, the breaks in which, 
not being remarkable, have not been remarked ; but in most cases 
there is no justifying experience. The vase, or cup, or jewel, or 
house to which a family attaches honour as in some way con- 
nected with the “luck” of their race, has never been broken, or 
lost, or sold; and they themselves, as they show their treasure, 
reject with their intellects a belief nevertheless so operative that 
no price would purchase its object from their possession. The 
man who has kept a lucky coin for years has never had 
any luck from it; the woman who, being an agnostic, is 
miserable because an old crucifix has fallen and broken 
in the fall, never consciously benefited by the object of her 
superstition. It is the miserable often who feel this charm of 
the inanimate, and go on for years preserving the article, what- 
ever it may be, as a kind of amulet which is to bring the happi- 
ness never yet possessed, Indeed, men have been known to buy 
things under a fancy that they would be lucky to them, which 





is to express the belief in its fullest and most unreasonable 
form. The present writer, if he knows himself, would give 
what, for his means, would be an absurd price for a particular 
ring which he never saw but once, and with which he has no 
associations, and would be aware as he paid it that his true 
motive was a notion of luck as inexplicable as preposterous, 
In this instance, not only is there no “experience” such ag 
the owner of the Nottinghamshire estate or of “the Luck 
of Edenhall” might possibly quote, but there is, if such a 
phrase is permissible, the reverse of experience. In a Mahom. 
medan, or a Buddhist, or even a Roman Catholic, the feeling 
is intelligible enough. There is no reason in the world why, if 
you believe in guardian angels, or in the physical omnipresence 
of the Universal Spirit, or the power of a Church to bless or curse 
the inanimate, you should not also ascribe enduring influence, 
even spiritual influence, to an inanimate thing, which, in the first 
and last case, is a medium of good or evil influence, or, in the 
second case, is actually apart of the sovereign All; but the belief 
to be explained is that of average, or, in the Welsh case, probably 
of strongly Calvinistic Protestants. Is it a survival, or is it pro- 
duced by man’s incapacity to suppress a thought? Is ita survival 
from a time when another faith prevailed, and men believed in the 
“ virtue ” of a mistletoe or of a Holy Well, or is there another ex. 
planation? Is there conceivably still living among Englishmen a 
feeling which attaches sacredness, whether hostile or benevolent, 
to anything out of the way P—a feeling so strong in India that, 
according to Sir Alfred Lyall, in wild districts new deities are 
manufactured every year. Something strange, say, in a tree, 
strikes an Indian, and he worships the tree, around which 
gradually accrues a cultus and a train of worshippers. We 
can hardly conceive such a feeling possible; and yet what 
else can be the explanation of the notion of good luck attached 
by half the population of Great Britain to misshapen coins? 
What else can there be in the coin except its unlikeness to 
ordinary coins,—precisely the quality which attracts the 
Hindoo to his sacred stone or tree? Or is the ultimate 
explanation this,—that man, always fearing and hoping, and 
dimly aware that everything goes on in spite of him, that there 
is a Destiny, call it what he may, dislikes trampling down any 
unbidden thought about it, even if the thought attaches itself 
to a thing, lest he should offend the Unseen. There is fear in 
the impulse somewhere; but we confess that, after much 
thinking, no account of its genesis seems to us completely satis- 
factory. All that is certain is that the notion of the Welsh 
jurymen is one of the few which many cultivated persons at 
one and the same indivisible point of time utterly despise and 
abjectly obey. 


MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON CHRISTIAN MIRACLE. 
N the new number of the Fortnightly, Mr. Liewelyn Davies 
has written a thoughtful and impressive article to explain 
what he holds to be the true avenue to Christian faith as it was 
understood by Christ himself, though he has laid himself open 
to various misunderstandings by saying at the very opening of 
it, what is certain to mislead many readers as to its true drift :— 
“T believe that it will be entirely to the advantage of Christianity 
that we should dismiss the idea of ‘the miraculous’ from our 
contentions and our thoughts. The claim made in the name of 
miracles has had a pestilent effect upon the Christian cause.” 
From this it will be inferred by those who do not carefully study 
the latter part of Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s article, that he 
thinks that the highest kind of belief in Christ can exist 
without belief in the Christian miracles, aud we are quite 
sure that no more mistaken inference could be drawn. Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies only wants to express strongly his belief that 
Christ discouraged, and even severely condemned those who were 
drawn to him not by the spiritual spell of his own character, 
but by the wonder and awe with which they were impressed 
by his superhuman cures, or by his control of winds and waves, 
—to emphasise his deep conviction that_the one great miracle 
in which all Christians are bound to believe first, and which if 
they believe, they will have but little difficulty in believing any 
other, is the stupendous miracle that Christ was given authority 
to declare to man the nature and character of the Eternal Power 
to which we owe our existence, and especially the will of that 
Power to forgive us our sins, and to renew us with a spirit which 
will reconcile us to himself. Mr. Davies asserts that it was not 
Christ’s plan “to announce himself as a supernatural being, and 
to perform miracles as his credentials; on the contrary, he was 
deeply displeased by the demand for miracles, and repelled the 
support which men were willing to give to a miracle-worker. 
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But from the beginning to the end he assumed authority 
as having come from the Father; he taught, and gave 
commands, and organised his followers, and made plans 
for the future as one having authority. The adherents he 
desired, and whom alone he expected to win, were those who 
were childlike and ready to believe in a heavenly Father. To 
these he offered pardon, guidance, grace, and help of all kinds. 
The Galileans he selected and appointed as his envoys were 
simple, truthful men who believed in him because they could 
not doubt his assurance. And when these envoys went forth 
after his death to proclaim him as Lord, they still made the same 
remarkable offer,—that of forgiveness and reconciliation to the 
Father. He was exalted, they said, to give repentance to Israel 
and remission of sins. The word committed to them was: 
‘God forgives mankind,—be ye reconciled to God.’ And St. 
Paul, the chief founder of the Church, was accustomed to 
protest that he stood on the self-commending power of this 
message, which was as light to those of his hearers who had 
eyes to see.” In other words, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, so far 
from dismissing “the idea of ‘the miraculous’ from our con- 
tentions and our thoughts,” as one which has had “ a pestilent 
effect on the Christian cause,” begins from the true miracle, 
the supernatural in Christ himself, and his authority to declare 
the very mind of the Eternal. “If we are to believe,” as he 
puts it in a subsequent page, “ that the man Jesus of Nazareth 
had a special commission to reveal the heavenly Father, we are 
admitting what every agnostic would repudiate as a stupendous 
miracle; and I cannot imagine that if an agnostic were per- 
suaded to believe this, he would obstinately stumble at smaller 
miracles as incredible.’ Very true. Then why does Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies give room for misunderstanding by professing 
to wish “ to dismiss the idea of ‘the miraculous’ from our con- 
tentions and our thoughts,” when what he is really aiming at is 
to get men to see that it is easier to leap at once to the belief in 
the supernatural life of Christ, that is,in the greatest of all 
miracles, the miracle which assumes the moulding power of the 
spiritual over the natural, and the revealing power of the natural, 
when so moulded, than to begin by believing in one or two 
astounding interferences with the natural order, and to build up 
on this, inductively, a belief that Christ must have derived this 
power to interfere with the natural order from his command 
of supernatural resources ? What Mr. Llewelyn Davies really 
maintains is that we must be prepared by the spiritual 
power working in our own minds to accept the divine 
authority of Christ, before we pass any judgment on his physical 
miracles, and that it will be easier to believe his physical miracles 
because we believe in his divine nature, than it ever could 
be to believe in his divine nature because we are convinced 
that he effected astounding changes in the order of Nature. 
We heartily accept his position as a whole that,—man being 
what he is,—faith in the spiritually supernatural justifies 
belief in the physically supernatural, much more effectually and 
permanently, than any amount of astonishment at the physically 
supernatural is ever likely to justify faith in the spiritually 
supernatural. We believe, with Mr. Llewelyn Davies, that this 
was, on the whole, our Lord’s own teaching, and that we should 
be rash and presumptuous in attempting to exchange his 
doctrine for what looks like,—though it is not,—a humbler and 
more inductive process. But though we accept Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies’s position as a whole, and think it a matter of no 
little importance that this method should be followed, we 
cannot at all agree in Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s strong asser- 
tion that “it was not his [Christ’s] plan to announce himself 
as a supernatural being, and to perform miracles as his 
credentials.’ ‘That is precisely what he did, though he did it 
cnly as verifying by actions of infinitely less moment than those 
which warranted the great faith he demanded, the conviction that 
there was that in him which did not merely impose on the imagina- 
tion of his disciples, but which wielded real forces, and forces quite 
outside the region where illusion was easy. When he said to 
the paralytic, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” and the standers-by 
asked who it was that assumed a power to forgive sins, he added, 
— But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine 
house.” This is surely exactly what Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
denies, a claim to supernatural power of the highest order ; 
and then, in order to prevent men from thinking that the 
power to which they had surrendered themselves could 
be founded on mere illusions of the imagination, he gave 
evidence that he could thrill the body,—a much less wonder, and 
yet one less liable to imaginative misapprehension,—with the 





same health-giving power with which he claimed that he could 
thrill the soul. And it is just the same when John the Baptist 
sends his disciples to ask if Jesus were “he that should come,” 
or whether they were to look beyond him, and our Lord replies, 
—“ Go, and show John again those things which ye do hear and 
see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them; and blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in me.” How could Christ 
have said more plainly,—‘ Yes; I claim to be the true and 
ultimate object of your hopes and expectations, and though I 
can only appeal to your spirits to prove that great claim, I can 
give you these further evidences that I am not bewildering your 
imaginations, for I will do in the physical world what I claim to 
do in the spiritual world,—fill you with new life’? Christ’s 
rebuke to the mere craving for signs seems to us to be directed 
not to the very natural and human self-distrust which was 


expressed by the two disciples in the walk to Emmaus when. 


they confessed that the crucifixion had shaken their hope 
that Christ was he who should fulfil the desire of Israel, but to 
the state of mind which had no disposition to believe in the 
spiritual origin of the natural, unless that disposition could 
be engendered by the contemplation of a number of preter- 
natural occurrences which they would not be able to account for 
except by some sort of omnipotent interference. Even the 
passage which Mr. Llewelyn Davies refers to, when our Lord 
says, ‘‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe,” 
appears to show this. For when the nobleman answers simply, 
“Sir, come down ere my child die,” Christ accords to the 
implicit belief in him so expressed what he would not have 
accorded to the mere craving for a sign, and yet makes it a 
sign as well, as is shown by the exact accordance of the hour of 
the crisis in the disease with the hour of Christ’s assurance, ‘Thy 
son liveth.” ‘There was here, therefore, a distinct purpose to let 
the sign produce its effect on a mind which had already felt the 
attraction of our Lord’s goodness. It was only to those who, 
while they asked for signs from him, were apt to ascribe them, when 
they saw them, to evil powers, that Christ sternly refused to show 
any sign. ‘To those who could understand, and trust in, the 
physical “ signs of the times,” but who could not understand or 
trust in the spiritual signs of the times, he refused to exhibit 
his divine power. But to those whose hearts were stirred 
deeply by his influence, but who hardly knew whether they 
ought to trust the deeper impulses within them or not, he 
seems to us to have been most willing and anxious to prove 
that it was no illusion of the imagination to which they 
were giving way. ‘The wicked and adulterous generation” 
which sought after a sign, and to which no sign was to be 
given but the sign of the prophet Jonah, were not those who 
were yearning to believe in Christ, but who, like the Apostles 
themselves, found their faith oozing out with every discourage- 
ment. He denounced those who yearned for prodigies only, 
and even when they had prodigies, saw no spiritual meaning in 
them, but rather an unspiritual meaning. But even St. Paul 
insisted that if the great sign of the Resurrection were untrust- 
worthy, the whole Gospel which he had declared was a dream. 

We cannot but regret that Mr. Llewelyn Davies has put his pro- 
test against the old and unspiritual use of miracles to force belief 
on sceptical hearts and consciences, with what appears to us more 
energy than discrimination. For while we heartily agree with 
his main drift, we are quite sure that the physical miracles 
of the New Testament add a majesty of their own to the whole 
effect of the great spiritual miracle in which Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies very justly demands our faith, and are not, as it has 
lately been the custom to represent them, a mere dead weight 
on the spiritual grandeur of the Gospel, rendering it more 
difficult to believe than it would have been without them. Yet 
there are passages in this interesting and powerful article which, 
if taken alone, would certainly convey this false impression, 
though we do not think that Mr. Llewelyn Davies in the least 
intended to convey it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. GLADSTONE IN NOVEMBER, 1885. 


{To THE Epriror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—No doubt, as Mr. Gates says, Mr. Gladstone would have 
very much preferred, in November, 1885, a majority in the House 
of Commons independent of the Irish Party; but he would 
have preferred this, not to refuse the Irish demand for 
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Home-rule, but to enable him, should Ireland’s demand be 
practically unanimous and reasonable, to grant Home-rule 
with a free hand,—i.e., not at the point of the bayonet. 
This is the sense in which I took his words at the time, 
in the light of his previous utterances; and this is the sense 
in which Mr. Gladstone uttered them. He was prevented 
from expressing his meaning more clearly by his determination 
not to make any bid for the Irish vote on the eve of a General 
Election. There was at no time any question of “ conversion 
to Home-rule” in his case. He had always declared (e.9., at 
Leeds and at the Guildhall in 1881, and in the debate on the 
Address in 1882) that his mind was open on the subject; that 
as soon as Ireland’s voice was unanimous, definite, and consti- 
tutionally expressed, it would be the duty of Parliament to 
listen and consider. He had no more prejudices against Home- 
rule, as such, than he had prejudices for Establishment as such. 
With him, both would simply be a question of justice.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ss. 





GENERAL STEPHENSON IN EGYPT. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Perhaps it may make the New Year a little happier to 
some of your readers if I, an Englishman, relate to Englishmen 
how faithfully and nobly one of our countrymen has been doing 
his duty and upholding his country’s honour here in Egypt. 

General Sir Frederick Stephenson came among us in May, 
1883, to command the Army of Occupation. A month later we 
were facing the cholera. Amidst the absolute panic of the 
Greek and Levantine, and the stolid indifference of the Moslem, 
it seemed a bad look-out for our English lads. The Khedive and 
his Council were at Alexandria, and cut themselves off from 
all communication with the plague city. But our General was 
here. He did not abuse or despise any one, but very soon he had 
organised a sanitary inspection such as this city had never had 
before. He divided the city into districts. He induced volunteers 
thoroughly to examine each district daily. Hvery night at 
10 o’clock they brought their reports to his house. Whatever 
sanitary measures were taken were due to his wise arrange- 
ments. The cholera left us, and afew months after the news 
of Hicks’s defeat and slaughter fell like a thunderbolt among 
us. Then out came Gordon, and passed on to the South, 
—steadfast, earnest, yet cheery. Then we heard how he was 
encompassed, and we thought surely England was not going to 
let him die away there in Khartoum. We could not conceive 
that our leaders would have thought more of the details of the 
Redistribution of Seats than of the national honour and of our 
hero in the Soudan. Gereral Stephenson thought, as every 
thinking man in Hgypt did, that the road to Khartoum was by 
the Red Sea and Souakim. The War Office knows best how 
often he wrote to them, how strongly he urged and implored that 
an expedition should be fitted out. He advocated the Suakim 
route, but when the Nile Valley route was preferred, and Lord 
Wolseley—a man much his junior—was sent to take the com- 
mand over his head, who ever heard him grumble, or slack one 
hour in his efforts to smooth Lord Wolseley’s way for him ? 
Then came hot fighting. Abou Klea and Kirbekan in the Nile 
Valley, Tamai and Teb on the Red Sea coast, and Cairo was full 
of anxious little wives, with their husbands at the front. They 
will not soon forget how kindly he went among them, how he 


- cheered them, and saw that they always had the last informa- 


tion, And sweet and sympathising as he was, General 
Stephenson knew how to be stern and severe. When was there 
ever an Army of Occupation so thoroughly under discipline P 
When were any ever molested or insulted that he did not see 
them righted ? 

And so the years passed on, and we all knew and loved our 
General in his own hospitable house, at our sports and races, at 
every social gathering, by the grave-side, as one after another of 
us went to rest, with his white head bowed reverently in our 
church on Sundays. He came among us at an age when most 
men are thinking about their ease at home. When it got hotin 
summer, we went away to Europe; but not so General Stephen- 
son. Notaday was he off duty for four years, and he went home 
last summer only because his health required it. 

It was not only we Englishmen that loved him. All loved 
him. The spiteful little Bosphore had nothing to say against 
him. He has always been un parfait gentilhomme. We gave 
him a dinner the other day. Two hundred sat down, and about 
half were foreigners. He has been a political factor of the very 
highest value, tending more than anything we have done in Cairo 
to cast honour on the English name. Is it not something to be 


proud of, to gladden our New Year, that we should have been able 
to show to the nations such an Englishman as this? Somehow, 
one does not expect simplicity and purity and unselfish kindnegs 
of heart, and unaffected interest in his fellow-men, from an old 
bachelor used to the Guards’ Club and the Albany, and to 
London fashionable life. But all these good qualities are to be 
found in Sir Frederick Stephenson. He gave up his command 
and left us yesterday. Oh! be kind to him, my countrymen, 
when he gets home. He will perhaps never command an army 
again. Perhaps he is too old. 

“© just and faithful knight of God, 

Ride on, the prize is near.” 

So would say many in Cairo, as well as yours truly, 
Cairo, New Year’s Day. ANGLO-EeyPrTian. 





THE CROFTERS AND LADY GORDON CATHCART. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpectTaToR.’’ | 

Srr,—In a recent number, you dealt with the decisions of the 
Crofters’ Commission ; and in your article on the subject, you 
made some observations on Lady Gordon Cathcart’s attitude 
towards her crofter-tenantry which appeared to reflect unfairly 
on that lady. It was my intention to write you on the subject 
at the time, but circumstances occurred to prevent my doing so, 
Your article has since been quoted in a Scottish provincial 
newspaper, to the editor of which I addressed the enclosed letter. 
I nowinvite your attention to the mistakes into which the author 
of the article fell, and I hope you will see the justice of publicly 
withdrawing the distorted statements to which the authority of 
the Spectator has through mistake been given. Having repre- 
sented Lady Cathcart before the Commission, I am in a position 
to know the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

21 Hill Street, Edinburgh, January 10th. 


[Mr. Garson has taken a long time to make his explanation ; 
it seems strange that it should come in the shape of a 
newspaper letter vid Orkney; and he uses words much too 
big for what he must mean. Lady Gordon Cathcart is of 
Scottish descent, and, through her mother, may claim a 
remote association with the island whereof she has become the 
owner. Her generosity to the islanders has far surpassed that 
shown by her first husband,—almost as much as that sur- 
passed the treatment meted out by his father. ‘To her the 
Spectator gave unstinted credit; and the adverse interpretation 
could never have occurred save to a suspicious and sophisticated 
mind. For the rest, the facts are that in South Uist, for the 
first time in the experience of the Crofters’ Commission, the 
landowner appeared to sue as the sole suitor; that the investi- 
gation took more time than was bestowed on any like number 
of cases; that the whole rental brought into question was over 
£1,000, which was reduced to little more than £700; and that 
of the arrears charged, amounting to £4,000, the Court struck 
off £2,700. Let who will make of this what he can.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


Wa. Garson. 





THE DECREASE OF CONVERSIONS TO ROME. 
(To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Srr,—There is much force in the explanations suggested by 
Mr. Bartlett, with characteristic urbanity and equity of state- 
ment, of the decreasing number of High-Church converts to 
Rome during recent years. Of the fact of a notable decrease, 
especially among men of high intellect and culture, there can, 
of course, be no question. It is true, no doubt, as Mr. Bartlett 
points out, that the average intellectual standard of the second 
is not equal to that of the first generation of Tractarians. It is 
true, again, that the growth, for better or worse, of toleration 
or laissez-faire, or whatever we please to call it, has helped to 
make the Church of England a more comfortable home for 
Sacramentalists—I purposely avoid the common but very mis- 
leading term, “ Ritualist ”—than it was twenty or thirty years 
ago. At the same time, I feel convinced—and I have had 
some means of forming a judgment—that one cause, which 
Mr. Bartlett omits to notice, has had more to do with the 
matter than any, if not all put together, of those he names; 
I mean the Vatican definition of 1870. I could easily mention 
cases within my own personal knowledge, were it no breach of 
confidence to do so, where this has been the sole and decisive 
deterrent, and I am quite sure that there are a great many more 
where it has come in to reinforce and clinch objections which 
might not otherwise have been deemed adequate. The new defini- 
tion has, of course, exercised, and continues to exercise, a critical 





influence within the Roman Obedience, the final outcome of 
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which has yet to be awaited, and in Catholic Germany at least, 
I am sorry to know, it is acting as a powerful solvent of all 
religious belief; but it has also certainly fallen, as Cardinal 
Newman at the time predicted that it must, like “a wet blanket” 
on intending or probable converts from Anglicanism, while it 
stops the mouths of many who were formerly zealous in seeking to 
win them over. You will perceive that this letter is designed to 
supplement, not to controvert, Mr. Bartlett’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Convert or Turrty Years’ Stanpinc. 





REMARKABLE LONGEVITY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 
S1r,—The longevity of the only seven persons buried in our 
churchyard in 1887 was so remarkable, that I venture to send 
you their ages :—86, 71, 82, 80, 79, 86, 64, or an average of 783. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ringwould Rectory, Dover, January 11th. 


M. A. Nissert. 


We have a long letter from Mr. I. S. Leadam unron “ Freedom 
of Bequest,” for which, unfortunately, we have not room. It is, 
in the main, only a repetition of his article in the Contemporary 
upon which we commented last week ; but he wishes to record 
that he is not indifferent to the widow’s claim to inherit before 
the children do, and that he is fully sensible of the necessity 
of safeguarding parental authority. It is of little use to discuss 
details until some trusted politician has brought the whole 
subject before Parliament. 








POETRY. 
ae 
TO LORD TENNYSON. 
TINSCRIBED IN A COPY OF “ PRINCE LUCIFER,” PRESENTED TO THE 
POET LAUREATE. | 
Port! In other lands, when Spring no more 
Fleets o’er the grass nor in the thicket-side 
Plays at being lost and laughs to be descried, 
And blooms lie wilted on the orchard floor : 
Then the sweet birds that from the Attic shore, 
Across Ausonian breakers, thither hied, 
Own that May’s music in their breast hath died, 
And sobering woods resound not as before. 
But in this privileged Isle, this brave, this blest, 
This deathless England, it seems always Spring. 
Though riper grow the days, Song takes not wing : 
*Mid Autumn boughs it builds another nest ; 
Even in the snow we lift our hearts and sing, 
And still Your voice is heard above the rest. 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 


GEORGE LOVEDAY. 
[oBuT «tT. 52, DECEMBER, 1887.] 
Tur sapless leaves fell in the drear December 
In mourning on the dull, inverted clod; 
And the few faithful friends who must remember, 
With head uncovered the sad surface trod. 





Ay, surface ! light as the loose earth above him 
Are the weak bonds that held the spirit in; 

So for all those who dead or living love him, 
From out the grave springs a new sense of kin. 


We knew him as he was,—so true and steady, 
So tender, where the best might well be hard; 

At a friend’s call so ever strong and ready, 
That none might overcount our dear regard. 


For him at least, we said, the sun of summer 
Should lighten up the funeral’s dark array ; 

To him should Death come as a radiant comer, 
When the bright world makes early holiday. 


So spake our wisdom; but a wiser said it 

In words low whispered through the winter’s chill,— 
*“ Awake the ears that hear, and yet can credit 

The living message, quick for mortals still. 


“When the dull earth lies brown and shrivelled round you, 
And Hope herself seems for the time half-dead, 
And the warm summer that caressed and crowned you 
Such short time syne, has vanished overhead,— 





“When the cold stars look palely on the clearing, 
And the white moon but shivers all alone, 
And the brief day, in long night disappearing, 
Paints her grey canvas in a monotone,— 


“ When old and new year part in sharp abruption, 
So yet things mortal and corrupt shall be, 
Till this corruptible wear incorruption, 
This mortal put on immortality. 


“No fitter hour for the disprisoned spirit 
To burst its bondage and its freedom gain, 
And from the Testament of old inherit 
The great immunity from loss and pain.” 


Something we felt of this; and through the sorrow 
Something of comfort in the whisper found, 

And of the past a future seemed to borrow 
For him we laid, untimely, in the ground. 


Dead—half-a-century old! A mere derision 
To little bodies made of little clay, 

But what to Him, in whose majestic vision 
A thousand years are but as yesterday ? 


Learn from our lost who can, one for another, 
The generous moral of the will to bless, 

And gather all that may, brother to brother, 
The lesson of his watchful kindliness. 


Little we know; but what we know is certain; 
The revolution of December’s wheel 

Behind the black but ever-rising curtain 
Doth but the promise of a May reveal. 


So mystic Death came in her disc of glory, 
The message of the snow-drift sent to bring ; 
To us—the winter-memory of a story, 
To him—the priceless herald of the spring. 


January 9th. Herman MERIVALE. 








BOOKS. 
ee eames 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S HOME IN THE ROCKIES.* 
Turse fresh and spirited letters agreeably illustrate the fact 
that the value of a book is often in inverse proportion to its 
bulk. They record a phase of life which, with its fatigues and 
hardships, its alarms and excursions, must come with the force 
of a revelation to that class of Englishwomen to which the 
writer belongs, and to which, we fear, she proves so rare and 
admirable an exception. Well may she say,—‘ It seems ludicrous 
to look back on English life, and the oft-recurring question, 
‘ What shall we do to-day ?’ when here it is not a question of 
‘What shall we do?’ but, ‘How in the world shall we find 
time to do it all?’” How she herself found time to write these 
letters is a miracle ; but they probably gain a great deal from 
being thus dashed off, without any pretence, or aim at finish, in 
the intervals of household work or employment on the ranche. 
Accustomed, as internal evidence shows, to the “‘ society ” life 
led by so many of her sisters, and with no special qualifications 
beyond being a good horsewoman and having attended cookery 
lectures at South Kensington, the author found herself called 
upon, soon after her marriage, to undertake the duties of keep- 
ing house in Montana, at first with the assistance of a couple of 
servants, then with only that of an old woman, and finally 
single-handed, “cook, parlour-maid, housemaid, scullery-maid 
all rolled into one.” Nor is this all, for besides being maid- 
of-all-work, she developed, as these letters prove, into a most 
accomplished “stockwoman” and useful hand on the ranche. 
Montana, as drawn in these simple but graphic pictures, is 
certainly not the place for such emigrants as are not pre- 
pared to rough it. The variations of temperature render 
the climate terribly trying. In midwinter, 40° and even 50° 
below zero are not uncommonly registered. It is a country 
where you freeze your meat, and let it hang until you want it ; 
“where the handles of the hay-forks burn your hands unless 
you have gloves on, and where you have to thaw a bit before 
you can put it in a horse’s mouth, to prevent it sticking to his 
tongue.” A young Englishman, it appears, was sceptical on 
this latter point, but was speedily converted by experimenting 
on his own tongue. “ The result was that when he felt the frozen 


* A Lady's Ranche-Life in Montana, By “1, RB.” London: W, H, Allen and Co. 
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steel burn, he snatched it away, and a small piece of his tongue 
came with it.” Horses and pigs, however, seem to stand the 
extreme cold wonderfully well, though we sympathise with the 
author when she says:—‘I think if I was a Montana horse, I 
should prefer wintering out-of-doors to being ina stable. If 
they are out-of-doors, they can move about to keep warm, and 
the very fact of having to paw for their food must help to keep 
up the circulation; but imagine being tied up and unable to 
move in one of these desperately cold stables,”—often built, as 
she tells us, of planks only half-an-inch thick. As to the pigs, 
we quote from another letter, in which she says :— 

“ We have got any amount of little pigs running about,—over fifty, 
and all white. They were born in the brush in the very coldest 
weather, 40 below zero, and with five inches of snow on the ground. 
Most of them got their ears and tails frozen off, which gives them 
rather a grotesque appearance. The sows disappeared for a week, 
and never came near the house. What they lived on all the time, I 
can’t imagine. One old lady gobbled up a dead skunk, and made the 
whole place redolent for days. I should have thought that no living 
animal would have eaten skunk: not even the man who said he 
‘could eat turkey-buzzard, but didn’t hanker after it.’ ” 

The author’s devotion to animals is expressed in many 
ways. On one occasion a valuable horse was taken ill with 
pneumonia, and, as she goes on,— 

“‘T was dreadfully anxious about him. He was so weak one day 
that I thought he must die; so I told Van [the farm-servant | that the 
horse wanted stimulants, and nothing else would save him. Van said 
he didn’t know what to do, he daren’t leave the horse, and there were 
no stimulants in the house ; sol saddled up ‘ Sinister,’ my cow-pony, 
and galloped up town, went straight to the saloon, and asked for a 
bottle of whisky. I don’t know what the bar-keeper thought. The 
horse began to mend as soon as he had the whisky, and eventually 
got well. But when our bill came in from the ‘store,’ we found a 
bottle of whisky charged against us every day fora month! We never 
knew how much of it the horse got!” 

In another passage she alludes with righteous indignation to 
the cruel starving of their cattle in the winter practised by 
niggardly Montana cattleemen. A herd that passed their ranche 
daily used to make furious attacks on their hay “corral.” 
“ Even barbed wire hardly stops them, and they get terribly cut 
trying to get through.” On this she adds:—“I saw 
in the Field the other day, that an English farmer had got 
three weeks’ imprisonment for starving a cow. I shrewdly 
suspect that a good many Montana cattle-men would spend 
their whole lives in prison at that rate”’ The author not 
only gives the general reader a vivid picture of life in 
Montana, and the intending colonist a great deal of useful 
information; but she enlivens her narrative with plenty of 
shrewd observations and amusing anecdotes. The definition of 
the Americans, @ propos of their passion for trotting-horses, 
as “a driving race” is good, and when, in describing the im- 
pertinence of her imported cook, she says that the latter broke 
out into the “ unshackled Doric of Battersea,” she plainly shows 
that domestic worries could not destroy that unfailing solace, a 
sense of humour. 

Although no attempt is made to extenuate the hardships and 
drudgeries so gallantly and uncomplainingly endured by the 
writer, full justice is done to the brighter side of the settler’s 
life,—the exhilaration born of perfect health, the appetite 
acquired by mountain-air and a good conscience, the pleasures 
of camping-out, the keen enjoyment of a gathering of friends 
after a hard day’s work. “I know,” she writes, “I would not 
exchange my happy, free, busy, healthy life out here, for the 
weariness and ennui that makes so many girls at home 
miserable.” The toil of cooking even became a pleasure in view 
of the appreciation of her efforts. ‘“ That is one great thing in 
this country. Everything you cook is voted good, because 
everybody is well, and everybody is hungry.” The description 
of their camp-life on a holiday-trip in the mountains, brings 
home with singular force the wonderful charm and restfulness 
of gipsy-life. We will not discount the pleasures to be afforded 
by the perusal of the many good stories in these pages, more 


‘ than by saying that we have heard corroborative evidence of 


the anecdote, which on the face of it is almost too good to be 
true, of the ex-graduate of Oxford who, on being arrested under 
a misapprehension in the place of a notorious desperado, saved 
his life by establishing his academic antecedents before Judge 
Lynch with the quotation,—“ Propria quae maribus zoavQAo/oBoro 
Serccons.’ Americans, it is well known, are a dancing as well 
as a driving nation, and amongst the more sophisticated amuse- 
ments of Montana, balls are to be found, though conducted on 
very different principles from those which prevail in Mayfair. 
The author gives a very amusing description of one of these 
entertainments :— 





7 


“You see there are many more men than women, so the Master of 
the Ceremonies calls out who are to dance—every man having a 
number marked on his ticket—so as to give all the men an equal 
chance of dancing. When the sets were formed, the M.C. called ont 
what they were to do in each figure...... Every now and then he 
uttered a strange yell, which I thought must be an old Indian battle- 
cry, sounding, like ‘Elemengo;’ bat this, being interpreted, wag 
French (?), ‘A la main gauche.’ The waltzes were few in number, 
but beautifully danced. I never saw better dancing, the only 
peculiarity being that the man put both hands round the girl’s waist, 
clasping them behind, first of all carefully spreading a silk handker- 
chief on her back to prevent his hands soiling her dress. A most 
delicate and certainly necessary attention, as the men wore no gloves, 
The girl put one hand on each of her partner’s shoulders. At the 
end of each dance the M.C. sang out, ‘ All promenade.’ Whereupon 
they all marched round the room arm-in-arm, generally in solemn 
silence. In fact, from the absence of conversation and the solemnity 
of their faces, you might have imagined that they were performing a 
religious ceremony.” 


Lawn-tennis also formed one of their recreations, and it is 
amusing to learn that the natives all thought that the tennis- 
court was the ground-plan for some new stables. 

In conclusion, we can cordially subscribe to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the anonymous editor of these chapters in his genial 
preface, that there is “much to amuse, and not a little to 
learn,” from them. On the rough colonial life therein depicted 
he justly remarks :—“ There is plenty of room for true man- 
hood, upright, bold, brave, enduring, and self-restrained, and 
for true womanhood, tender, true, bright, gentle, and self- 
sacrificing, to do its work.” Of these qualities “I. R.” uncon- 
sciously makes it clear that she has more than the average share. 
This unaffected narrative cannot fail to inspire all who read it 
with the liveliest respect for the courage and capacity of the 
writer,—we had well-nigh said of the heroine. 





DR. BAYNE’S LIFE OF LUTHER.* 

Ws find it hard to understand why these two large volumes were 
written. We have read them carefully, and cannot find that 
they add anything in fact or idea to the previous biographies. 
Dr. Bayne’s interest in Luther seems to have led him to read 
the letters and table-talk so as to get a definite, if rather 
commonplace, conception of Luther’s character. For the events 
of the life he has drawn his knowledge from obvious sources, 
without any attempt to master the recent literature of the sub- 
ject, and, what is worse, with an inadequate training in general 
history, religious or political. Such an equipment might do 
for an article in one of the larger magazines; it might even 
furnish a small, popular Life, but it is manifestly inadequate for 
a work of this pretension. 

We are warned very early of Dr. Bayne’s deficiencies in 
historical knowledge by his discussion as to the year of Luther’s 
birth :— 

‘* Another son born to John and Margaret; an excellent, sensible 
man, James Luther, believed that the year was 1483, and so it was 
received among the Luther kindred, but no proof was adduced upon 
the subject. ..... Let uscallthe year 1483. It is the year when 
a famed Italian, Savonarola, a true prophet of God, but with some- 
thing shrill and shrieky in him, was strangled and burnt in Florence.” 
When we remember that 1483 was the beginning, instead of the 
end of Savonarola’s fifteen years of public life, it is difficult to 
put much trust in our author’s knowledge or judgment of Popes 
and other Italians who came into contact with Luther. 

Again, no one would learn from this book that Luther became 
a friar. Dr. Bayne always calls him a monk, which, to say the 
least, is inexact. It is true he indulges in an elaborate com- 
parison between the Augustinians and their rivals, the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, from which it appears that the Dominicans 
“did not eschew ambition or shrink sensitively from touch of 
this world’s wealth, Fat benefices, well-endowed University 
professorships, gave no offence to their sensibilities.” On the 
other hand, the Franciscans “ represented pietistic monasticism 
in its extreme form. Their poverty was strongly accentuated. 

..... The dovelike simplicity of the Franciscans might 
sometimes border on insipidity and mental enervation.” 

We fancy that a Franciscan of the fifteenth century would 
have been rather tickled by this description of his dovelike 
simplicity, while he would certainly have resented the assump- 
tion that the Franciscan professors were less distinguished than 
the Dominican. This, however, is by the way, and it would be 
cruel to check such flights of eloquence by bringing them down 
to the simple ground of fact. They cannot affect our know- 
ledge of Luther, since they have nothing to do with him. But 





* Martin Luther, his Life and Work, By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 2 vols, London : 
Cassell and Co. 
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there is a point which ought not to be passed over,—that the 
Order to which Luther “annexed himself” was one bound to 
active beneficence, and not simply to seclusion and asceticism. 
Of this Dr. Bayne gives us no hint, and we may donbt if he 
realises it, since he talks about “ the vow of silence common to 
all monkish orders,” a vow which was not taken by friars. 
Indeed, when we are told that, as a result of the privileges 
granted by Alexander IV., the Augustinians “ were not bound 
to choose episcopal abbots,” we are driven to the conclusion that 
Dr. Bayne has not taken the trouble to acquaint himself with 
the constitution of this or any other Order, but considers that 
no reason why he should not make phrases about them. 

These are subsidiary, though not unimportant matters, and 
when we come to the account of the spiritual life of Luther, 
there is some improvement. The earlier part of his life, the 
growth of his religious opinions, and the opening of his struggle 
with the Papacy, are told with understanding and sympathy. 
The dangers and difficulties which beset him at this time gave 
full occasion for the display of his unswerving faith and courage. 
Dr. Bayne delights in these qualities, and is not repelled by 
occasional violence and coarseness. His mind is made up to 
admire force and vehemence, but is less attracted by justice and 
self-restraint. This, no doubt, it is that leads him to give but 
grudging praise to the Elector Frederick. Had the Elector 
been an excitable, enthusiastic disciple of Luther, he certainly 
could not have rendered the services to the Reformation which 
Dr. Bayne has to acknowledge from time to time. But the 
sober steadfastness with which he upheld what he believed to 
be right is not enough to win his critic’s approval. This is Dr. 
Bayne’s comment on the way Frederick received the news of 
Luther’s return from the Wartburg to oppose the sectaries :— 

“Tt is vain to deny that the worthy Prince Jeaves us with an un- 
satisfied feeling —a vague sense of his not having risen to the grandeur 
of the occasion. There was no enthusiastic burst of applause—no 
heartfelt, proud, self-accusing transport of admiration and gratitude.” 
We must admit that Frederick was not great in “ gush,” and 
that it is a point on which Dr. Bayne has earned the right to 
rebuke him; but we still maintain that it is ungenerous in a 
biographer of Luther to quibble over his praise. Dr. Bayne 
says :— 

“ His generation and historians down to our time have hardly been 

felicitous in calling him Frederick the Wise. Frederick the Just, 
Frederick the Good, Frederick the Peaceable he was; but wisdom, 
unless we concede the high designation to a quality more passive and 
negative than wisdom ought to be, cannot be claimed as his charac- 
teristic.” 
We look naturally to learn in what he failed, and find nothing 
but a suggestion that perhaps it would have been better if 
Luther had not been sent to the Wartburg. This injustice is 
the more noticeable because Dr. Bayne is not generally unfair. 
He is willing to admit Luther’s mistakes and faults, and has 
not more bias than becomes a biographer. True, he is apt to 
speak in a patronising or contemptuous manner of the friends 
and foes of Luther; but this seems not so much unfairness as a 
defect of style arising from a fashion, like Carlyle’s, of marking 
off his minor characters by a familiar epithet. 

Dr. Bayne has, of course, to deal with the well-known letter 
in which Luther exhorts Melancthon to “sin bravely.” He 
seems rather puzzled what to do with it. In the first place, he 
admits that “if it means what it seems to mean, and if it really 
was written by Luther, the remark appropriate and sufficient to 
the occasion seems to be that it proves him to have temporarily 
wandered into a fen or quagmire of heresy which he afterwards 
regarded as pestilential.” To this he prefers the theory that the 
passage is a forgery. ‘It would have been a simple matter for 
a fanatical Antinomian, with a gift for imitating hands, and a 
conscience obtuse enough t? sanction a pious fraud, to insert the 
passage where it was discovered.” Finally, “a third course is open 
to us in the treatment of this celebrated passage,” and that is, 
after the fashion of Archdeacon Hare, to show that the words have 
not necessarily an immoral significance. On this point, Luther’s 
memory does not owe much to Dr. Bayne. If the words are not 
censurable, it is undesirable to labour the plea of forgery. The 
whole matter has had an exaggerated importance attached to 
it. If Luther’s accusers cannot find the material of their 
charges in the vast mass of his public teaching, his friends need 
not be careful to justify an extravagant expression found ina 
fragment of his private correspondence, and addressed to a man 
the least likely to be misled by it. 

It is more difficult to defend Luther’s permission of a second 
wife tothe Landgrave Philip. Excuses may be made for his error 





in setting the example of the patriarchs above the dictates of the 
universal Christian conscience, and it may be contended that his 
motives in requiring secrecy were not unworthy ; bat there is no 
justification for such a statement as this :— 

“With the thoughtless impetuosity of a youth of nineteen, he 

[Philip] had burried into matrimony, to find that he was ill-matched. 
His wife, indeed, bore him children, but her person was repulsive to 
him, and she developed an afflictive propensity to the bottle. And 
here, if we dared to do justice to Philip at all hazards, it would be 
incumbent on us to give patient audience to physiological science; 
but English refinement is too tyrannous in the delicacy of its sus- 
ceptibilities to allow us to put physiology into the witness-box on his 
behalf. Verbum sat. Philip was a sincerely religious man, but his 
religion failed to guard him on his vulnerable side. He bowed down 
in the temple of Rimmon. In one word, though tormented by con- 
science, he lived in unfaithfalness to his wife. Such had been the 
state of things for many years, when he saw Margaret von der Saal, 
one of the ladies-in-waiting to his sister, and became on the instant 
supremely enamoured of her. The vision of a purer and, in the 
best sense, a happier life rose upon him. His wife was such to him 
only in name; his vagrant profligacies were but a mitigation of 
misery, with added sting of sin; in Margaret, if she were but joined 
to him in a bond sacredly distinguished from that of free-love, or 
even of selectest concubinage, he would at last possess the essential 
blessedness of a wife. 
We have given the passage in fall, and nee] hardly express our 
judgment of it. We do not know which is more objectionable, 
the talk about “ bowing down in the temple of Rimmon” (the 
groves of Ashtareth would be more appropriate), or the hint of 
a satisfactory excuse for profligacy which we are too squeamish 
to listen to. 

It is probably from an excessive regard for the militant side 
of Luther's character that the last twelve years of his life are 
passed over with scanty note. Excluding the chapter on Philip’s 
marriage, the account of them does not occupy twenty pages. 
This brevity is justified on the ground that “ Martio Luther’s 
work was done;” but all who take an intelligent interest in the 
man must wish to know what he was as pastor and organiser. 
Some notice of this and of Luther’s literary work would have been 
welcome, and we could have spared the attempt to rationalise the 
absurd story that Luther was actually the son of the Devil, on 
which, with one or two kindred fables, some ingenuity is wasted. 
We cannot like Dr. Bayne’s style. It is sometimes grandiose, 
somtimes familiar, but seldom simple aud direct. One speci- 
men of his humour may suffice. Devoting a chapter to an 
account of Luther's friendliness to one Johannes Frosch, he 
heads it, “ John Frog’s Dinner,” and that we may be sure not 
to miss the joke, he amuses us throughout the chapter by calling 
the guest “ Frog.” We find him more diverting when he informs 
us that “ Carlstadt bounded iato matrimony,” or ia philosophic 
meditation reflects that “hurricanes cannot be played upon 
flageolets.” But he shinesleastin trauslation. Luther describes 
one Bossenstein as anwius et imodice fidei. One would think 
it impossible to miss the reference, and unnecessary to alter the 
familiar phrase “ of little faith.’ Dr. Bayne is more critical, 
and gives us the amended rendering, “ A painful person with 
but a modicum of faith.” Truly, the old is the better. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE “RIVER” FLEET.* 
NoruinG now remains of the unsavoury Fleet Ditch, which Mr. 
Ashton, in his handsome volume, has elevated to the rank of a 
“river,” to afflict the eyes and noses of Londoners. Its name is 
preserved in famous old Fleet Street, and Fleet Road, a short 
thoroughfare near the Hampstead Heath Station of the North 
London Railway. But the thing itself is underground, and to 
find any of the brooks which fed the tidal creek at Blackfriars, 
we must travel through miles of streets to the southern slopes 
of Hampstead. The creek is now a highway, there are no signs 
even of dampness at Battle Bridge or Camden Town, the 
confluence of the two main rivulets in Kentish Town is invisible, 
and little of their waters can be seen except in the uplands, 
where they are known as Hampstead and Highgate Ponds, 
one set beginning in the Vale of Health, the other in Ken 
Wood. The other affluents have also gone,—the stream which 
Mr. Lambe conducted from the fields near the Foundling 
and Southampton Row, the brook which rose where now stands 
the hospital in Gower Street and fell into the main stream at 
Battle Bridge, and the Oldbourne, which ran a brief course from 
Holborn Bars to the foot of the hill, are all underground. In 
early days the waterway called the Fleet had a poetical name, 
it was styled the “River of Wels,” and we suspect that the 
term “ Fleet” only applied to that portion which was navigable 











* The Fleet: its River, Prison, and Marriages. By Jobn Ashton. Illustrated 
by Pictures and Original Drawings and Engrav.ng:, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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for “ships,” at least as far as Holborn Bridge, and was after- 
wards applied to the filthy ditch from some point higher up, as 
far as the Thames. No one would have been concerned about 
it except the archwological topographers, had not its name 
become famous, or infamous, in connection with the prison 
which became “The Fleet,” and all the crime and squalor and 
misfortune gathered round that name. It was an ingenious 
idea to make a book bearing this title, which should contain 
something about all the places, persons, and things having any 
association with the Fleet and its ditch, and some having none. 
That is what Mr. Ashton has pleasantly done, and made what 
he has compiled more valuable by illustrations and a good map. 


Ancient London was plentifully supplied with water from 
brooks and springs; yet they were soon defiled, and complaints 
which we have heard and hear in our day vexed the souls of our 
forefathers. Mr. Ashton quotes a passage from Stow to the 
effect that Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, in 1307 declared in 
Parliament that ships could not then come up the course of 
water as far as Holborn Bridge, because it was “ sore decaid ” 
by the “ filth of tanners,” by the raising of wharfs, and by the 
diversion made “ by them of the new Temple for their milles.” 
Something was repeatedly done to cleanse and deepen the creek, 
but it seems to have availed little, and the open sewer, which 
had once deserved the name of the “ River of Wels,” like some 
of the wells themselves, became a permanent and dangerous, 
yet well-tolerated nuisance. As to the Thames itself, that also 
was ill-treated. In the reign of Edward III., the Corporation 
ordered that nothing, under severe penalties, should be thrown 
into the Thames, as seems to have been done, and the motive 
for the civic decree is stated in language that would apply 
now. It was “for avoiding the filthiness that is increasing 
in the water, and upon the banks of the Thames, to 
the great abomination and damage of the people.” So that 
the question of a pure river and the water-supply of the 
capital is a very old and active source of vexation. As early 
as the reign of Henry III., the Corporation obtained power to 
convey “the waters of Tyebourne through leaden pipes to the 
City, ‘for the poore to drinke, and the rich to dresse their 
meate;’” and afterwards there were many conduits and fountains, 
not to speak of pumps and, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, ‘famous waterworks,’ constracted by one Pieter 
Moritz, “‘ close to where Fishmongers’ Hall now stands.” But 
the prime offender in foulness was the Fleet Ditch, the extreme 
filth of which Ben Jonson, Swift, and Pope condescended to 
celebrate, and the town bore with so long that it is a scandal as 
well as a marvel. It must be confessed that researches into the 
baser parts of history do not tend to make one in love with “ old 
times.” Something that they possessed we have lost in these 
softer days; but much which they had not we have gained. 


Mr. Ashton’s method of treating his subject is to follow the 
brooks from their sources, diverge right and left to describe 
matters of interest which occur on the way, and then deal at 
some length with the hideous prison, its vices and crimes. We do 
not see why he should have strayed so far as Sadler’s Wells and 
White Conduit House, which are both outside what we may call 
the basin of Fleet Ditch. There is something curious, but little that 
is edifying or otherwise than vulgar, in details of manners which 
are amply represented at Bagnigge Wells and Hockley-in-the- 
Hole. Indeed, a few of the incidents recorded are repulsive, 
and are not redeemed by the robust pen of Ned Ward. But 
many readers will thank the author for the references to Coldbath 
Fields; Ely Place and the whole region about Hatton Garden, 
the foundations for the new buildings there Mr. Evelyn went 
to look at in June, 1659; and Field Lane, which fifty years 
ago fully justified the illustration from John Leech’s pencil, and 
the descriptions in Oliver Twist. Still more, perhaps, will the 
account of Lambe and his Conduit, and the patch of wild, 
watercress-growing country whence came the pure water, give 
pleasure. If snipe were shot there when George I. was King, 
they lingered longer further West, if we may believe the well- 
known story of the killing of snipe on the site of Regent 
Street, at the end of the last century. Even in our day and 


fact, might have been built over by this time. A book like this 
of Mr. Ashton’s will bring home to those who are young these 
rapid and sweeping changes, and will arouse regrets, fed from 
the founts of happy memories, in those who are old, or growing 
old. Forno young man or woman can now remember, for none 
have seen, what the outskirts of London were like, say, in 1840, 
No one can now see the woods of Hampstead and Highgate 
from a street within two miles of Charing Cross, nor can any 
one discern, clear and undimmed, the dome of St. Paul’s from 
Highgate Church. How few, comparatively, will be able to 
testify to the faithfulness of Mr. A. Crosby’s water-colour 
sketch of ‘‘ The View of the Valley of the Fleet and Highgate 
Church, from Fortess Terrace, Kentish Town, September 28th, 
1845,” an engraving of which is given in this volume. Perhaps 
the nightingales still sing in the woods on the uplands, but they 
have long abandoned the thickets of Belsize, as they have 
the groves of Kensington and the shades of Holland Park, 
Yet here, until the last few years, the cuckoo was heard every 
spring; and even now the smoke, which has killed the apple. 
trees and blights the roses, has not driven away the hedge. 
sparrow, the chaffinch, the robin, the missel-thrush, the black. 
bird, the tomtit, and the starling. It is a pity Mr. Ashton did 
not tell us something of the past and present fauna and flora of 
the basin of the Fleet. 


One-half the volume is devoted, very properly, to the prison 
region,—to Bridewell, the Fleet, and the marriages which dis. 
graced its “ Rules,” as similar marriages did May Fair, until 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s Act put an end to these nefarious 
transactions. In its early days, the Fleet was a house of deten- 
tion, and not a prison,—at least, in our sense. It was nota 
disagreeable place, having fine gardens and amenities. Mr, 
Ashton tells us of some persous who were comfortably lodged 
there, but he does not mention the fact that John Paston, the 
son of William, the Justice of the Common Pleas, and the 
notable Agnes, his spouse, was more than once placed therein 
for disobedience. John married Margaret Mauteby, a Norfolk 
heiress, and as her many letters show, one of the finest specimens 
of a business-woman, as well as of a courageous and faithful wife, 
to be found anywhere. Margaret travelled to London to visit her 
husband in the Fleet, probably in 1465; and John Paston 
“the youngest,” her son, tells her what places she should 
make a point of seeing in London. It was from tke prison 
that her husband addressed his ‘‘ owne dere sovereign lady,” 
and begged her to send him a “doblet all worsted for 
worship of Norffolk,” and one as good as the “ tepet ” of his 
brother William, which was “almost like silk.” At the end 
of his letter he breaks into merry doggrel rhyme, and as Mr. 
Ashton is fond of quoting verse, we wonder he did not give this 
bond-fide carol from a genuine dweller in the Fleet more than 
four centuries ago. One of his companions was the son and 
heir of the Earl of Northumberland killed at Towton, and John 
Paston says :— 

‘My Lord Persy and all this house 
Recommend them to you, dogge, catte, and mouse; 


And wish ye had been here stille, 
For the say ye are a good gille.” 


It is almost the only bit of frivolity in the interesting but stil] 
grim, hard letters of the wonderful Paston series, In later times, 
when the Fleet was a debtors’ prison, it was the occasion of much 
rhyme; indeed, all matters connected with it attracted poets 
and poetasters, and Mr. Ashton’s volume abounds in specimens, 
For these and other matters of a like kind, we refer our readers 
to the volume itself, not doubting that they will be amused 
as well as informed, alike by the text and the numerous illustra- 
tions. The Fleet marriages furnish an attractive theme, and we 
have here an excellent and lively compendium of their history, 
which was, all through, a startling example of the homage which 
vice pays to virtue. One of the parsons, a fellow named Wyatt, 
who left an estate, actually wrote these words in his pocket- 
book :— Give to every man his due, and learn ye way of Truth. 
This advice cannot be taken by those who are concerned in ye 
Fleet marriages The fear of the Lord is the beginning 


oot 


of wisdom. The marrying in the Fleet is the beginning of 
eternal woe.” Another, Dr. Gaynam, a worse scoundrel, when 
asked, as a witness in a trial of a man for bigamy, whether he 
was not ashamed to own in the face of a Court that he had 


generation, wild duck have bred in a garden pond near 
Holland House, not so thoroughly surrounded on all sides 
with miles of houses twenty years ago as it is now. Indeed, 
the growth of London has been so portentously rapid during 
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the past thirty years, that what we call Nature has vanished 
under our eyes as if by magic; and save for the action of 
those who so kindly protect “open spaces,” the whole basin 
of the Fleet River would be entirely covered in a few years,—in 





performed a clandestine marriage, simply answered, bowing,— 
“Video meliora, deteriora sequor.” These may be taken as 
samples of compunctious visitings—for what they are worth. 
The volume is well printed and carefully got-up throughout, 
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and should fulfil the object of the author, which was “to write 
a trustworthy history,” and make it also a “ pleasant book for 
the general reader.” 





NEW ITALY. 

No foolish patriotism colours Mr. Gallenga’s latest book on Italy. 
He expresses himself as anxious to get rid of all partiality for 
his countrymen ; and if he was ever troubled with such a feeling, 
it must be admitted that his endeavours to “ divest” himself of 
it have been completely successful. In 1841, he prophesied the 
Renascence of Italy, then subject to a crowd of petty despotisms 
and the inexorable red-tapist over-oppression of Austria. Four- 
teen years later, he gloried by anticipation in the unification of 
the peninsula under the House of Savoy. The unification is 
accomplished, the dream is realised ; but fruition, as is too often 
the case in worldly affairs, has only brought about bitter dis- 
illusions. Mr. Gallenga admits, it is true, that the rising genera- 
tion of Italians is characterised by “a more upright bearing, a 
surer glance, an apparent consciousness of manly strength and 
dignity, pleasantly contrasting with the vacancy of mien and 
dejection, with the uneasy look of suspiciousness...... 
exhibited in days of passports and espionage;” and on the 
occasion of a recent visit, he found “the symptoms of 
general amelioration ...... everywhere present.” But for 
the most part, his book is a long diatribe against the Italian 
people for their misuse of the power and liberty they have 
attained. They have thrown off, or rather escaped from—for 
Mr. Gallenga takes care to tell us that Italian unity has been 
attained rather by a series of fortunate accidents, and even 
defeats, than by the courage, civil or military, of his countrymen 
—their former tyrants and masters, only to regard questions of 
the most urgent interest with “listlessness and apathy.” ‘Their 
aspirations are dead ; their politics consist in the manceuvrings 
of fractional parties for power and place; their statesmen “ give 
the most glaring example” of “ what is most common in Italy, 
...... the lack of all sense of duty;” the multitude is as 
frivolous as ever, and eager for the mere day’s enjoyment; and 
generally the qualities which alone can make a people a nation, 
in substance as well as in form, are to be found only in a few 
exceptional individuals here and there, whose wisdom is rejected 
of the people and politicians alike. The strong common-sense 
which lies at the bottom of the Italian character, and saves the 
race from the political furies of their neighbours, may, however, 
be trusted to bring all right a hundred years hence. The italics 
are Mr. Gallenga’s. 

In most of the counts of this indictment, there is more or 
less truth; but, as a whole, it is both harsh and unjust. The 
difficulties of Italy have been peculiar and great. She won her 
freedom, as Mr. Gallenga points out, too easily, and without the 
possibility of acquiring the political training, through struggle 
and difficulty, which was especially needed for the reorganisation 
of a heterogeneous assemblage of petty States into one Kingdom 
under the hegemony of the least Italian of them all. New Italy 
had statesmen, but neither Generals nor administrative experts 
when her history began. Her political system, her laws had 
to be created or borrowed ; there was no time for their evolution; 
no genius presented himself to create them; and imitation, 
mainly of France, partly of Eugland and Germany, was un- 
avoidable. If her progress has been less rapid than was 
anticipated, the cause must be sought rather in the difficulties 
of her situation than in the deficiencies of the national 
character. Moreover, the Italians themselves took a far more 
sober view of their prospects in 1860 than did their foreign well- 
wishers and sympathisers, who imagined that, with the attain- 
ment of her political freedom, Italy ought per saltum to have 
regained her place among the nations. ‘The Italians knew 
better, and if not satisfied with the present outlook of affairs, 
they regard the future—not without justice—in no pessimistic 
mood. 

That either France or Austria should ever seek again to make 
themselves masters of Italy, is in the highest degree unlikely ; 
and it is even more unlikely that, despite the differences which 
exist between the Northern and Southern populations of the 
peninsula, any process of disintegration, such as we ourselves 
are at present threatened with, should be initiated. The 
unity and independence of Italy are guaranteed, not formally or 
by the will or wish of her neighbours, but by circumstances, by 
geographicil situation, and by history. Hence it is not easy to 





* Italy, Present cnd Future. By A. Gallonga, 2 vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1:87, 





understand with what object Italy maintains armaments so 
disproportionate to her needs and resources as those that still 
oppress her budgets. According to Mr. Gallenga, she trusts, 
following the policy which won for her Solferino, Sadowa, and 
Sedan, in the next European war to sell her aid to the highest 
bidder, and thus become entitled to divide the spoil with the 
chief combatants. Such a policy, he thinks, is an ignoble one; 
but Italy, he asserts, believes that geography, which, the Prince 
de Ligne said, “did not allow the Savoy Princes to be honest 
men,” gives her no choice. We cannot conceive that Italy 
has any such aim. The terre irredente, no doubt, Italian 
statesmen still secretly hanker after, though Mr. Gallenga says 
the question is dead and buried; but they know perfectly well 
that they can never be obtained in any such jackal fashion. We 
must probably look for the explanation of the military budget 
to the intense desire of the country to be counted among the 
Great Powers, and thus to be better placed for assuring her . 
existence by powerful alliances, and in the conviction of govern- 
ing men that the Army is for Italians an educating career in 
which they learn that they are citizens not of States, but of a 
country. Italy has few great foreign interests justifying her 
enormous sacrifices. Her influence in the Levant diminishes 
rather than increases; and her Red Sea expeditions, under- 
taken in the hope of regaining—though in a roundabout 
way—her authority in the Mediterranean, tend, visibly 
enough, to no such result. Nevertheless, she can hardly 
afford to see the Mediterranean turned into a French lake; it 
is probably a necessity of the geographical position of the 
peninsula to keep French hands off Tripoli, and the anxiety of 
Italian statesmen to maintain a powerful Navy answers thus to 
a real need of the situation. In a word, Italy, to maintain the 
rank she claims, has to make large sacrifices that cripple her 
resources to such an extent as seriously to interfere with her 
domestic reorganisation and progress. Destitute of minerals, 
coals, and harbours, Italy must always be a maiuly agricul- 
tural country ; and on agriculture, almost the only industry 
of the people, the bulk of taxation, omitting Customs and 
tobacco, almost necessarily falls. Though but half the area of 
France, with a population greatly inferior to that of France, 
and blessed with less than a third of the latter’s weulth, 
Italy groans under land-taxes (including Income-tax, which is 
levied practically upon the produce of the land), amounting to 
£15,688,000, only some £400 less, according to Mr. Gallenga, 
than the sameimposts produce in France. The degree to which 
this taxation is felt is shown by the almost incredible number of 
rural properties seized to meet unpaid taxes. Up to 1883, 40,000 
of such properties have been abandoned by the owners; and 
between 1883 and last year, 25,000 more have succumbed; while 
of the same number put up to auction (out of the whole number 
of 65,000 presumably), not one, we are told, found a purchaser. 
The Income-tax is laid at the unprecedented figure of thirty-two 
pence in the pound upon the miserable assessment of seventeen 
millions sterling (exclading the returns of banks and public 
companies), being an average for trades and professions of only 
£25 a year. No better proof could be afforded of the folly of an 
excessive rate of taxation,—for, of course, the real income upon 
which the tax is payable amounts to many times the actual 
declaration for assessment. Under the pressure of these burdens, 
the development of agriculture, roads, harbours, and education, 
especially the higher education, cannot but be slow, and Italy 
pays much more than she pays in hard cash for the present 
glory and prospective advantages attaching to the position of a 
Great Power. 


Mr. Gallenga’s picture of the misery and apathy of the 
peasant population of Italy is corroborated by the descriptions 
of rural life given in that remarkable book recently published, 
Our Home by the Adriatic. He does not, however, attribute 
their wretched condition so much to the want of resources as to 
bad administration, Parliamentary cliquism, and dishonest and 
incapable local government ; and these evils, again, he ascribes to 
the democratic distrust of the aristocracy, which alone has pre- 
served the traditions and political aptitudes of the past, and has 
never been of a feudal or exclusive character. Thus power has 
passed into the hands of a bourgeoisie represented mainly by 
legal and professional adventurers ignorant and scornful of 
rural industry, and obliged to seek political success through 
dexterity in intrigues and combinations, and through un- 
scrupulous appeals to the worst passions of the proletariat of 
the towns, or to the bigotry—that parapet against the dread 
unknown, built up of traditional faith, ignorance, and fear—of 
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the rural communes. Yet in the municipalities of the towns, 
curiously enough, the best forms of local government are still to 
be found, thanks to the survival of that strong municipal spirit 
which so long assured the liberties of Florence and Pisa in the 
earlier ages of Italian history. 

These volumes afford abundant proof that years have robbed 
their author of none of his cunning. Every page displays keen 
observation and vigorous thought; the writer often provokes 
opposition, but never induces weariness. In the second volume 
is a portraiture of that new Italian society of which we know 
so little in this country, that merits particular attention. It is 
the work of a “ candid friend ;”’ but most of the traits are drawn 
from Nature, and the picture is a fresh and striking illustration 
of the truth that in this nineteenth century changes in political 
form have come to possess only a secondary importance. 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS:” IRELAND.* 
A utstory of Ireland by a writer so well acquainted with the 
Trish character and colour as the author of Hurrish, cannot but 
be welcome and desirable. Miss Lawless possesses all the 
qualities which are most necessary for deciphering the long and 
confused story, in the involutions of which an unsympathetic 
writer might well lose heart, and which only a real under- 
standing and love of a most singular, perhaps unique race, 
could encourage any author to undertake. It is, from the 
beginning to the end, a distracting story,—the endless struggle 
of an unteachable people against the same difficulties recurring 
over and over again, for the same vague, incomprehensible 
motives, and with, in every chapter and at every crisis, the same 
unsatisfactory, unhappy end. 
“The most distressful country 
That ever yet was seen,” 
we may fully allow it to be, although the reason given in the 
song that— 
‘““They’re hanging men and women there 
For wearing o’ the Green,” 
is just about as true as many of the other reasons alleged for 
its infelicity. The Irish are Celts, and therefore poetic, un- 
steady, and impracticable, says one authority. But the French 
are also Celts, and one of the most practical-minded nations under 
the sun: and the Welsh are Celts, but the thriftiest of peoples, 
and one of the most thriving and comfortable. Nor is that 
reason, even if it were more effectual, strictly true, fur the hastiest 
reader of this extremely condensed history cannot fail to perceive 
that the mixture of races which we think so successfulin onr own 
case, ought equaily to tell in that of Ireland, where the original 
stock has received infusions innumerable without changing 
its character, and where, indeed, half or more of the agitators 
who proclaim the wrongs of Ireland are at least partly English, 
the grandsons of those who did the evil which their descen- 
dants cannot forgive. This is but one of the many paradoxes 
which abound in that strange country, which it has so often 
seemed that England could neither hold nor let go. At the 
present moment, when the question of letting go has been more 
clearly mooted, to meet with a stronger opposition than ever, the 
history of Ireland becomes a most important study for all who 
desire to understand how the present state of affairs has come 
about. 

Yet, when we say this, we donbt if we are giving the 
best indication of the value of Miss Lawless’s book, which 
is not so much a narrative of how it has come about, as 
of how, under one form or other, it hus always existed. Every 
country has its unformed and unsettled period in which it has 
not been acountry, but a congeries of tribes fiercely fighting with 
each other, before a growing instinct of civilisation convinced 
them that to fight among themselves was the worst way of 
getting on, and that to stand shoulder to shoulder agaiust the en- 
croachments of the rest of the world was a much better one. But 
Ireland has never learned this lesson. She has never appreciated 
the limit of possibilities which shape life to other nations. We 





might almost say that, finding life always impossible, she has 
accepted this fact as her foundation of morality, and refused to 
consider any expedients that could make it otherwise. One | 
generation, untaught by the experience of another, has begun | 
over again at the very same point which had been proved im- 
practicable by its predecessor, and the whole round of the | 
miserable lesson has been gone over againand again. Could we | 
say of any book that it had shown us the reason why this state | 
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of affairs existed, or of auy writer or statesman that he had 
reached at last the final cause of a perpetual trouble, we should 
have gone far towards solving the problem. Its grand difficulty 
is that whereas we can always find that everybody is to blame, 
it is impossible to make out any one cause or set of causes that 
is to blame. or to which some hopeful remedy could be applied, 
The first thing we can wish is that it were possible to go back 
to the earliest period of all, which Miss Lawless, with her love 
for natural history in all its branches, dwells on for a pleasant 
page or two before the period of history begins,—that pre- 
human, pre-historic, pre-everything time, when Ireland was all 
one with England, or with Scotland, when there was no Channel 
foaming between these too-near enemies, too-much separated 
kinsmen. Could but some new system of glaciers or volcanoes 
fill up that momentous puddle, or else sweep these rags of 
continents further apart to give fair-play ! 

The narrative which extends from that early era down to the 
present agitated time, has perforce to be a rapid and succixct 
one. The anthor has no space to linger upon picturesque 
scenes, or to set forth the heroes of the unending conflict. But 
the reader will find much that is curious and little understood 
in Miss Lawless’s account of the successive careers of English 
invaders, beginning with the many families of the Geraldines, 
still so important and characteristic a race in Ireland, whose 
mailclad brethren overcame all the opposition of the clans, and 
laid the country at the feet of Henry II. with the consent of 
the vanquished chiefs, who seem to have had little hesitation in 
accepting the English King as their Suzerain. It is difficult to 
understand the fundamental difference thus early evidenced 
between the easy acquiescence of the Irish in a superiority to which 
they gave no practical importance, and the desperate resistance 
of the Scots to the same half-real bond. Perhaps, however, the 
reason is to be found in the fact that Scotland had already a 
centre of authority, whereas in Ireland “each man ruled his own 
tribe, but no man ruled Erin.” Still more wonderful is the fact 
that, scarcely a generation later, these same Norman Knights 
who had overrun and subjugated the country in all the superiority 
of their armour and their civilisation, disgusted by the desertion 
of England, which left them alone to struggle with the short- 
lived tyranny of Edward Bruce, threw themselves into the 
mass of the native population which they had conquered, and 
putting off even their own proud names, took up the position 
of Irishmen, in departure from all their old traditions :— 

“The great English lords,” Miss Lawless tells us, “ with the ex- 
ception of Ormond and Kildare, took Irish names and adopted Irish 
dress and fashions. The two De Burghs, as already stated, seized 
upoo the Connaught possessions of their cousin and divided them, 
taking, the one Galway, and the otber Mayo, and calling themselves 
McWilliam Eighton aud McVilliam Oughton, or the Hither and the 
Further Barkes, So, too, with nearly all the rest,—Bermingham 
of Athenry, in spite cf his late famous victory over the Irish, did 
the same, calling himself McGoris; FitzMaurice of Lixnan became 
ne FitzUrse of Louth, McMahon ; and so on through a whole 

ist. 
It is hard to tell which is the strangest, this extraordinary 
adoption by the conquering race of the names and habits of the 
conquered, or the retransfsrmation which, triamphant over all 
such devices, has turned the Burkes, FitzMaurices, and the rest 
back again, and made them, to modern Irish agitators, much 
less separated from England by descent than they are, the 
representatives of English rule and sway. 

It is not, however, to this distant age that the reader’s 
attention will be chiefly turned. The chapters which treat of 
Grattan’s Parliament, and those which describe the means by 
which the Union was brought about, have a stronger interest at 
the present moment. Miss Lawless’s sketches of Flood and 
Grattan, her description of the raising of the Irish volunteers, 
of the momentary spring of life and cheerful activity in a 
country which for once seemed about to make a manly, deter- 
mined, and successful effort at self-liberatiou, are excellent. So 
is the brief and tragic narrative of the miserable rebellion of 
’98,—miserable as all Irish rebellions and risings have been from 
the beginning of the tale. This episode, like every other, pre- 
serves the tradition of a horrible equality between rebels and 
Government,—the equality of murder, massacre, and bloodshed. 
The troops in occepation of the turbulent country committed 
“gross excesses” of all kinds,—‘every cruelty that could be 
committed by Cossacks or Calmucks,” says the indignant 
English General sent over to regulate affairs,—who did, how- 
ever, at once disown and punish the offenderz. But when the 
rebels acyuired a little temporary power, all disorders which had 
taken place before were “hideously avenged.” Asin the twelfth 
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century, so was it in the end of the eighteenth. The moment 
of moderation, of good sense, and practical advance made no 
difference. Nor does it seem that the progress of another 
century has brought any modification to the natural methods 
of Irish civil war. 

Miss Lawless is cautious in expressing an individual opinion 
upon the Union, or the efforts by which it was brought about; but 
it is impossible to read her account, which is given with wonderful 
reticence and impartiality, without perceiving that her sense of 
the unworthiness of the means employed, and the reluctance of 
one of the contracting parties, is strong. Ireland did not want 
the Union any more than Scotland wanted it. It was in both 
cases more or less imposed by the will of the stronger, though 
with a far less perception of possible advantages to be derived 
from it among the Irish than existed among the Scotch. We 
may say so much without in the smallest degree departing from 
our conviction that it is in union that these three Kingdoms 
can alone find any guarantee for the continuance of national 
greatness. 

We recommend to the many whom Irish history perplexes 
and repels, this clear and temperate narrative, in which the 
author’s sympathies, if we may be permitted to use what looks 
like a Hibernicism, are on both sides. Miss Lawless’s verdict, 
however, is not like that of the eloquent Frenchman who makes 
out, as soon as they begin to suffer, that both parties are right. 
She is very uncompromising in her conclusion that both are 
wrong. And most readers will be of her opinion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—o——_- 

Time, which has undergone a number of editorial vicissitudes 
sufficient to justify its name, takes a new departure with the 
beginning of 1888, or, at least, enters on a new series under a new 
editor, Mr. Walter Sichel. It would be unfair to judge of Mr. 
Sichel’s editorial capacity by this, his first effort; but it is plain 
that he has set a high ideal before him. This may be gathered from 
his own paper—which errs, if at all, in being too high-pitched and too 
enlogistic—on “ Thackeray’s Letters,’ and by a readable article on 
“The Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem,” by Professor 
Edward Caird, although that does not convey a much more original 
lesson than this :—‘‘I do not think it will be possible, henceforth, to 
separate political economy from the general study of politics; or to 
discuss the laws of the production and distribution of wealth apart 
from the consideration of the relation of the distribution of wealth, 
and the modes of distributing it to other elements of social well- 
being.” Mrs. A. T. Vanderbilt commences a series of articles under 
the title of ‘* Work and Workers” with a paper on ‘ Lady Doctors,” 
which is worth reading, if only for the statistics it contains, and the 
general air of actuality it presents. Doubtless Mr. Sichel, when he 
is fairly in the saddle, will not print such weak “‘ society ” stories as 
“ Roy.” 

It is evident, from the variety and excellence of the contents of 
the January number of Scribner's Magazine, that its conductors mean 
it to be a formidable rival to the Century and Harper. The best 
articles are the most solid, such as the first of a course of articles on 
“The Man-at-Arms,” by Messrs. E. H. and E. W. Blashbfield; and “The 
Great Pyramid,” by Mr. E. L. Wilson. Mr. Holden, who gives what he 
professes to regard as ‘‘ A New Light on Balzac,’ tells us that “‘ in one 
sense Balzac may almost be said to have created intelligent France, 
which to-day approaches nearer and nearer to the type he has exhibited, 
along the very path he has prefigured.” This is true, we fear, though 
not perhaps in Mr. Holden’s sense; and most emphatically, pity ’tis, 
tis true. We are rather sorry to see that Mr. R. L. Stevenson has 
consented to write an essay per month for Scribner. There are good 
things in the first of these, ‘‘ A Chapter on Dreams,”’ but it is not up 
to his usual mark. We should rather have Mr. Stevenson silent, than 
condescending to write Stevenson-and- water. 


We were much pleased to give Atalanta a word of commendation 
when it entered on its new career; we are even more pleased to note 
that its promise is being sustained. The stories and illustrations 
in the January number are of a very high quality indeed; and the 
short articles, such as “On Musical Analysis,’’ by C. Hubert H. 
Parry, and “ Our English Schools of Art,” by J. Penderel-Brodburst, 
are short and to the point. Mrs. Ritchie’s paper en ‘Jane Austen” 
is almost an ideal article on such a subject for such a constituency as 
Atalanta’ s. 

The Australasian Colonies. By Walter Hazell and Howard 
Hodgkin. (Stanford.)—This report of inquiries made by two members 
of the Committee of Management of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office during a four months’ visit to Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand (December, 1886, to April, 1887), is likely, as Mr. Take 





says in the introduction, to “‘be read with interest by those who are 

turning their attention to these Colonies, and more especially by those 

who are desirous rightly to guide and assist the flow of population 

from this country.” The writers naturally do not profess to give an 

exhaustive account of the subject; but in the short time at their dis- 

posal, they succeeded in collecting a large quantity of useful information 

from all sorts of representative persons, from Government officials down 

throngh all grades of society to the “ unemployed ;” and they carefully 
guard themselves against drawing any unqualified conclusions from the 
mixed material gathered by them. For instance, after stating that 
“there is not at the present time in the Australasian Colonies, and 
especially in the depressed Colonies’’—i.e., South Australia, New 
Zealand, and New South Wales—“ any general demand for male 
labour, with the exception of a demand for agricultural labour 
in certain portions of the Colonies,’ they explain that this “is 
a very different thing from saying that there is no opening for 
steady and industrious men at the present time, or that such 
could not better their position by emigration even now.” They 
show that the condition of the “unemployed” in Australia is 
nothing approaching the poverty and wretchedness of the chronically 
unemployed in the large towns of England ; in fact, that there is 
even in these bad times nothing like a constant scarcity of work, but 
only an inconvenient irregularity about the work. The outcry 
amongst the working classes of the already crowded cities of 
Australia against any further immigration, arises from the fact “ that 
a large proportion of the new arrivals remain ia the towns and com- 
pete with them for employment; and they also observe that where 
assisted or nominated emigration is offered to farm labourers, men 
wrongly describe themselves as such, but on arrival betake them- 
selves to town pursuits.” Of course, going up-country involves 
a certain amount of “roughing it.’ ‘The report points to the 
great power of the Trade-unions in the Australian Colonies, and 
mentions that the only difficulty the authors met in making inquiries 
was in the case of certain questions addressed to the Trades’ Council, 
who resolved that ‘‘no further information be supplied” unless they 
were “ prepared to publish the whole labour reports of the Council.” 
Various interesting schemes for promoting colonisation on the vast 
uppopulated areas of Australia and New Zealand by the creation of 
small holdings and village settlements, and by large irrigation under- 
takings, are described in this useful report. It also contains wise 
hints for the guidance of the intending emigrant, together with 
suggestions for the benefit of authorities or public bodies concerned 
in emigration schemes,—for instance, as to the necessity for per- 
fecting the arrangements for meeting, and assisting with a welcome 
and friendly advice, the emigrant on his first landing in an unknown 
country. 

Gossips with Girls and Maidens, Betrothea and Free. By Lady 
Bellairs. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Lady Bellairs holds to the old 
opinion that it is woman’s principal vocation to marry; but she is 
none the less desirous that every girl should be trained to earn a 
living. Nothing, in her judgment, comes amiss to a young woman 
in the way of knowledge, and she would have her trained also in 
household affairs, as well as in accomplishments. Very sensible, 
though obvious, are the writer’s remarks with regard to clothing, 
exercise, and health, and she does not omit to point out how greatly 
a girl’s attractions are increased by a sound constitution. On 
the toilet, she has much advice to give, and nothing, even to 
the finger-nails, is forgotten. Throughont the volume we notice 
a tendency to approve or disapprove on the ground that the 
first object of the sex is to please. A girl at a ball is advised not to 
dance too often, lest she lose her freshness and “ efface first favour- 
able impressions.’ Girls playiog at lawn-tennis are told, what is 
perfectly true, that men are more attracted by the gracefal swaying 
motions of the girls dressed in flannel or serge, than in dresses 
intended toset off the figure ; and after observing that “ personal 
decoration in order to attract has always been a primary object with 
the female sex all the world over,’ and that woman often tries to 
appear better than she really is, Lady Bellairs adds that this is a 
healthy feeling if properly directed. Perhaps so, but this instinct of 
the sex scarcely needs to be stimulated by rules and precepts. Girls 
in a merry mood will, it is to be feared, smile, if not laugh outright, at 
some of the advice given in the appendix, where they are told “‘ What 
to Avoid,” and “* What to Cultivate ;” and yet there are probably few 
girls who have not some bad habits to overcome, and who do not fail 
in many of tho agreeable actions and civilities which aid in giving a 
charm to life. The pretty-looking volume is dedicated by Lady 
Bellairs to her sons, ‘in the hope that it may in some measure serve 
to mirror forth to them what manner of woman each should seek for 
his wife.” 

The Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend, 1887. 
(W. Scott, Newcastle-on-Tyne and London.) —We have here collected 
into a volume ten numbers of a periodical which has been started by 
the proprietors of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle for the preservation 
of a vast amount of curious matter in “lore and legend,” terms 
which we find to be practically extended to very wide limits, that 
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might either be forgotten and lost altogether, or buried in the in- 
accessible files of a newspaper. ‘‘ Northumbria,” as it was, is to be 
the “hunting-ground,”’ so to speak, and everything that concerns its 
past history, its inhabitants, its folk-lore, and other matters too 
numerous to mention, the proper materials. Some very curious and 
interesting information is to be found in this volume,—particulars, 
for instance, of Marat (the famous or infamous revolutionist), when 
he lived in Newcastle. Then there is a whole catalogue of cen- 
tenarians, enough to drive Mr. Thom or Sir G. C. Lewis to despair. 
Then, again, we have some details about “ Willie Carr, the Strong 
Man of Blyth.” Carr once shouldered an anchor and chain weighing 
half-a-ton, and carried it to his father’s smithy. He could “ put” a 
sixty-pound weight twenty-four feet. Why did not Fate reserve him 
to make a “record” in these later days? The illustrations are 
plentiful and good. We wish the periodical long life. 
Divinity.—Christianity and Evolution: Modern Problems of the 
Faith. (Nisbet and Co.)—In this volume we have a republication of 
papers which appeared in the Homiletic Magazine during the years 
1886 87. There are twelve in all, and they represent a considerable 
range of opinion, as will be indicated by the names of the writers, 
—Rey. W. F. Adeney, Rev. R. W. Darton, Professor C. Chapman 
(two), Sir George Cox, T. W. Fowle, M.A., Rev. Dr. Matheson, Rev. 
J. Matthews, Rev. Dr. Momerie, Rev. A. F. Muir (two), Joseph John 
Murphy. It is impossible to discuss the views which these writers 
have taken, but we may quote one sentence from the essay with 
which Mr. Muir, one of the editors of the Homiletic Magazine, sums 
up the argument :—“ The most thoroughgoing doctrine of evolution 
would not necessitate the abandonment of the belief that the worlds 
have been framed by the word of God, although it might have con- 
siderable inflnerce in modifying the sense in which we accepted 
Mosaic, Babylonian, or Persian cosmogonies.”’ Perhaps we might 
put the matter briefly,— Evolution has not been proved. If 
proved, it does not touch Theism.” We have received the 
concluding volume (“New Testament,” Vol. II), of the Student’s 
Commentary on the Bible. Edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A. (Murray.)— 
The Student's is an abridgment of “The Speaker’s Commentary.” 
The volume now before us contains “ Romans-Revelation.’””>—— 
In the series of “ By-Paths of Biblical Knowledge,” we have T'rees 
and Plants Mentioned in the Bible. By William H. Groser, B.Sc. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—There is a preliminary sketch of the 
vegetation of Palestine, and then successive chapters treating of 
“Timber and Forest Trees and Shrubs,’ “ Fruit Trees and Shrubs,” 
“Grain and Vegetables,’ ‘Herbs and Flowers,” ‘“ Perfumes and 
Medicines.” Mr. Groser inclines to think that the “almug” tree was 
the red sandal-wood. The “bay” must disappear from the list of 
Bible trees, “green bay-tree’’ being ‘‘a green tree in its native 
soil ;” “ gopher” is possibly cypress, and “ shittim” probably acacia. 
There is much doubt whether marjoram or the caper is the “ hyssop 
that groweth ont of the wall.” It will be news to most of us, 
who have been accustomed to regard it as a precious stone, 
that “bdellium” is probably ‘the produce of an Indian species 
of Balsamodendron.” These gleanings will show the interesting 
character of Mr. Groser’s little volume. The First Letter of 
Paul the Apostle to Timothy, by A. Rowland, LL.B. (Nisbet and 
Co.), contains, besides an Introduction and Expository Notes, what 
the author calls “ Sermonettes’’ (surely a barbarous word, and not 
worthy of a place in the literary language,— Webster does not recog- 
nise it). Black-Letter Saints, by William Malam, M.A. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.), gives an account of seven Fathers of the 
Church, four of the Latin and three of the Greek Church (Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Athanasius, Chrysostom, Basil). 
This account has the form of lectures, delivered, we presume, in 
Charch, an excellent practice which we would gladly see more exten- 
sively followed. The Parson’s Perplevity, by the Rev. W. Hard- 
man (Skeffington and Son), contains sixty short sermons, to 
which the parson in the condition which the title indicates may have 
resort, not taking them, it must be understood, but helping himself 
from them. A Manual of the Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. 
Charles Hole (Hodder and Stoughton), is somewhat on the lines of 
Mr. Procter’s well-known ‘‘ History and Rationale of the Prayer- 
Book.” But the writer, a well-known authority on Church history 
and antiquities, has utilised the materials which have been forth- 
coming of late years in great abundance, and has produced a 
manual which can hardly fail to meet with wide acceptance. 
Two other volumes belonging to the same series, A Manual 
of Church History, by the Rev. A.C. Jennings, and An Erposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, by the Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A.—The former attempts a 
really impossible task. The author concludes his review, indeed, with 
the formal separation of the Eastern and Western Churches. But to 
compress even ten centuries into about one hundred and thirty pages 
is a task beyond all humaningenuity. Mr. Jennings does, indeed, what 
he can; and he is, as far as we can tell, correct and impartial. Mr. 
Yonge follows mainly the lines of Bishop Pearson, whose work he 
presents in a form that the general student, as distinguished from 
one who is expressly reading theology, will find useful, At the same 


























time, Mr. Yonge modifies and enlarges his original’s views by reference 
to more recent divines, among whom may be specially mentioned the 
Dean of Wells and Professor Ward.———Daniel : an Exposition, by the 
Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.), is a republication of 
papers which originally appeared in the Homiletic Magazine. Dr. Payne 
Smith confines himself to the earlier portion of the book, and dealg 
with this with a view to edification rather than criticism.——Life of 
the Rev. William Morgan. By his Son, J. L. C. Morgan. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Mr. Morgan was Professor of Theology in the Presbyterian College 
of Carmarthen, and an active politician and opponent of the Estab. 
lished Church. A few sermons are added to the memoir. It ig 
notable that Mr. Morgan was in the habit of writing his sermons in 
English, and preaching them in Welsh. Honey in the Comb, by J, 
Jackson Wray (Nisbet and Co.), is a volume of plain, practical 
sermons, written in a terse, incisive style, which would make them 
acceptable to congregations when a more complex or ornate style 
would be unsuitable, or even unintelligible. Mr. Wray is a 
tale-writer of considerable repute; and he has already pub. 
lished, under the title of “Light from the Old Lamp,” 4 
volume of similar discourses——The Holy Angels, by the Rey. 
R. O’Kennedy (Burns and Oates), is a discussion, arranged in the 
form of question and answer, of the existence and nature of angels 
and other spirits, good and bad, real or imaginary. Mr. Kennedy 
seems to know a great deal more about the angels than we had 
supposed possible. He sets much value, we see, on the Miltonic 
utterances on the subject, and in one place exclaims,—‘ One would 
think that on this point the Puritan Milton had been a Catholic 
theologian among the Schoolmen.” Every man has his guardian 
angel, it seems, and every man hisowndemon. Ghosts are the work of 
demons or of diseased imaginations. (This is stated with some reserve), 
Mesmerism and the like practices are abominations. A curious and in. 
teresting brochure, this. The “larger hope”’ is, we see, most emphati- 
cally condemned. The Divine Word Opened, by the Rev. Jonathan 
Bayley, A.M. (J. Speirs), is republished in a “ memorial edition.””,—— 
Rays of Light. Compiled by Edith Wells. (E. Durrant, Chelmsford; 
Griffith, Farran, and Co., London.)—This is a devotional work, in- 
tended for the use of the sick and afflicted. The compiler 
has provided for every day in the year two brief lessons 
of Scripture, from the Old and the New Testament respec- 
tively, a prayer, and a poem or extract from a poem. A very 
large range of writers has been laid under contribution for the hymns 
and other sacred verse. The prayers are taken from the Liturgy, 
Bogatzky’s “Golden Treasury,” “Pastor in Parochia,’’ and various 
other devotional manuals. Another book of devotion, intended for 
the use of ‘Priests, Religious, and Christians in the World,” is 
teadings with the Suints. By a Priest of the Diocese of Clifton. 
(Burns and Oates.)—The volume comes from a Roman Catholic 
source, but there is very little, if anything, in it which every devout 
heart may not welcome. ‘ You have followed,” says Archbishop 
Manning in a brief letter of commendation, “St. Philip’s advice, 
who used to warn his penitents only to read books by authors who 
have an ‘8.’ before their names.’ This principle would exclude the 
greatest book of devotion in the world, the ‘ De Imitatione.””?—— 
Family Prayers for Four Weeks, with Prayers for Special Occasions, 
by Rev. J. Fleming, B.D. (Skeflington), selected entirely from the 
Prayer- Book. Short Prayers for Private Use. By D. F. Sprigg, 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.) Gospel Ethnology, by 8. R. Pattison 
(Religious Tract Society), is an answer to the question whether the 
Gospel is meant for all races, or for the Caucasian only, a question to 
which recent discussions about Islam and Christianity have given 
lately a peculiar interest. Mr. Pattison summarises, as far as various 
typical races are concerned, the progress made by Christianity, and 
comes to the conclusion that there is no race which may not accept it, 
and may not find in it a step to a higher civilisation. —— Another work 
with something of the same object is Rational Aspects of Some Revealed 
Truths. By Edward B. Ottley, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The subjects 
are “Modern Doubt and Unbelief;’ ‘The Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures;” ‘The Divinity of Christ,” the argument 
being treated under three heads, “The Witness of the Church,” 
“‘The Hebrew Scriptures,” and ‘* The New Testament ;” and, finally, 
“Christianity and Culture.”’——The Levitical Sin-Ofering: its 
Christian Fulfilments and Uses, by the Rev. Henry Batchelor 
(J. Nisbet and Co.), is an elaborate work on the typical aspect 
of a part of the Mosaic ritual. Mr. Batchelor is a devoted 
adherent of what may be called the “substitutional” theory, and has 
a right to hold his own opinions, and to criticise those of others. But 
it is too absard to say that F. W. Robertson and F. D. Maurice 
“ must have been unread in the literature of sacrifice and atonement.” 
It may interest Mr. Batchelor to hear of a scheme devised by an 
orthodox minister of his own communion—(he is, we presume, a 
Presbyterian)—to impress upon the mind of a half-witted lad the 
theory of atonement. The most forbidding-looking minister in the 
neighbourhood was chosen to act the part of God the Father; he 
was to pretend to pounce down on the trembling lad, when a gentler 
brother (representing God the Son) was to dart forward and arrest 
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his hand. “A gross caricature,”’ it will be said; but the story was 
told by the person who devised the scene, and it represented the 
deliberate conviction of ministers who had the Assembly catechism 
at their fingers’-ends. The People of the Pilgrimage, by the Rev. 
A.J. Kerr Bain (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh), is an “ exposi- 
tory” study of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” as a book of character. 
In this first series, ‘True Pilgrims’ are considered.——In the 
“Christian Classics Series ’’ (Religious Tract Society), Athanasius 
De Incarnatione Verbi Dei has been translated, with an Introduction, 
Analysis, Synopsis, and Notes, by T. Herbert Bindley, M.A. 

We have received the second part of the sixth volume of the 
Encyclopxdic Dictionary. (Cassell and Co.)—This work, it will 
be remembered, is a work of reference giving “a full account of the 
origin, meaning, pronunciation, and use” of aii the words in the 
English language. Illustrations are a useful feature in it. The 
present instalment includes from “Shipping” to “ Tartuffism” (a 
word, by-the-way, for which no authority is quoted). We presume 
that another volume will about bring the undertaking to a conclusion. 

The History of Music, Vol. III., by John Frederick Rowbotham 
(Triibner ard Co.), includes two books, the third andjfourth of the 
whole treatise, dealing respectively with “The Decline\of Paganism, 
and the Dark Ages,’ and “The Middle Ages, the Arabians, and 
the Troubadours.” 

New Epitions.—The Leopold Shakespeare, from the text of Pro- 
fessor Delius, with an Introduction by F. J. Furnivall (Cassell and 
Co,), has reached its “ fifty-second thousand.’ It contains, it will be 
remembered, the two plays, Edward IIT. and The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which have been thought to contain some of Shakespeare’s work ; 
and it aims at putting all the works in their chronological order. Thus, 
Titus Andronicus comes first, the ‘ Sonnets’’ come after Romeo and 
Juliet (attributed to 1592), ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ” after Henry IV. 
(Second Part). Days and Hours ina Garden. By “E. V. B.” (Elliot 
Stock). Burke, by John Morley, in the cheaper reissue of ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters.” (Macmillan.) Professor Asa Gray’s Lessons in 
Botany. (Ivison and Co., Chicago and New York.) The Werks of 
Henry Wadsworth Long ellow (W. P. Nimmo and Co., Edinburgh), a 
large, closely printed octavo, containing prose and poetry. We should 
have been glad tosee some intimation on the subject of copyright. 
The latest issue in ‘‘ Morley’s Universal Library ” (Cassell and Co.) is 
Traditional Tales. By Allan Cunningham. In the “Camelot 
Series’’ (Walter Scott) we have The Lover, and other Papers of Steele 
and Addison, edited by Walter Lewin ; and in the “ Christian Classic 
Series ’’ (Religious Tract Society), The Enchiridion of Augustine. 























MAGAZINES AND SertALts.—We have received the following for 
January :—The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated Magazine. 
—Part 6 of Our River.—The London Quarterly Review.—Longman’s 
Magazine.—The Forum.—Harper’s Magazine.—The Genitleman’s 
Magazine.— Belgravia.—The Scots’ Magazine.-—The Army and Navy 
Magazine.—The Navy List.—The Century Magazine.—London Society. 
—The Congregational Review.—The Month.—Mind.—The Homiletic 
Magazine.—The Naturalists’ Monthly.—Book News.—The Bookworm. 
—Journal of Education.—Science-Gossip.—The Hospital.—The Play- 
goers’ Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The American Magazine. 
—The Indian Magazine.—The China Review.—Temple Bar.—The 
Argosy.—All the Year Round.—Good Words.—Chambers’s Journal. 
—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Quiver.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal.— 
The Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper. 
—St. Nicholas.—-The Welcome.—Harper’s Young People.—The Ladies’ 
Treasury. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





N EQUITABLE SYSTEM of PUBLISHING. 
Authors who are contemplating the produc'ion of their works in pamphlet 
or volume form,are invited to communicate with a well-known London Publisher 
who is willing to publish approved works on the following terms :—Authors to 
rint, bind, and advertise their works as they may think fit. ‘The Publisher to 
eep copies on sale and supply the trade and public, to send out copies to Editors 
for review, and to Public Libraries (as required by law), to grant the use of his 
imprint upon the book and in all advertisements, to place title and description of 
the work u; on his catalogue of publications, to keep proper accounts, and remit 
the entire proceeds of sules, monthly or quarterly, to the Author. The Author to 
reserve all rights whatever in connection with his work. The Publisher to be 
paid a fee of tive guineas for his services, and to act in all respects as the Agent 
for the Author. 

This plan is enlenlated to do away with the obstacles to publishing which many 
Authors have hitherto encountered, viz.,—the claim of the Publisher to manage 
and control an Author’s property, and his unwillingness to push the sale of 2 
book which he cannot so control, and the consequent loss that falls upon an 
Author who has printeda book when he cannot get it issued by a recognised 
publishing house. Authors replying to this advertisement are requested (in order 
to avoid unveressary correspondence), to state fully the nature of the work which 
they desire to publi-h. 

“LEX,,” Anderson’s Advertisement Offices, 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of ail extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 





“Ll BERTY” LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FANCY, BALL, DINNER, and 
ART EVENING COSTUMES. 


F A B R I Cc S ; SPECIAL SKETCHES IN ANY DesiGN OR PERIOD, 


For the SEASON, FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
PatrEeEns Post-F REx. : 
4 East India House, 
LIBERTY & CO. &Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


| . W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians; JOS. G@. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


SMEDLEY'’S. 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, he. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, | 


OSLER’S CHINA 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


AND 


Manufactory, Birmingham. Q@LASS SERVICES. 
CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 


By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“* The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.’’— Morning Post. 

“* What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen, 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 


and 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. _ 


Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and Apperdix, and additional Illustrations, 
Eleventh Thousand, ls, cloth. 
OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
OUR By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &e. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
fa Y r, Ss a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
* preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa pleasing 


ROWLANDS’ fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ODONTO 


GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR WARDROBES, 
For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
0 B | N S 0 N quality long-cloth, with +fold finest linen 
a fronts, 35s 6d per half dozen (to 
AND measure or pattern, 2s extra). Gentle- 
5 men are invited to send for cuttings of 
C L E A V E R S materials used, also patterns of our 
newest styles in Fancy-Cot’ on, Flannel, 
Silk, and Silk and Wool Shirtings, post- 

MATCHLESS SHIRTS. free, to any part of the world, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
: With best materials in neck-bands, | 


enffs, and fronts, for 14s the half-dozen. OLD SHIRTS 
Price-Lists and samples of Linen | MADE AS 6000 


Collirs, Cuffs, &e., and all kinds of 


Linen Goods post-free to any part of | 
the world by | AS EW, 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
(Telegraphic Address, ‘* LINEN”), BELYAST. 
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Livy, Book xxi., edited by M. S. Dimsdale, 12mo ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Macswinney (R. F.) Coal-Mines Regulation Act, cr 8V0........:0.::000+8 (Knight) 3/6 
Magic-Lantern, by “ A Practical Hand,” cr 8vo .......... (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Malet (H.), Episodes from Sans Famille, 1Smo ..(Rivingtons) 1/6 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW 
OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s: Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Beoretary. 


ORNING ‘PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
PUPILS REASSEMBLE MONDAY AFTERNOON, January 16th. Regular 
work commences January 17th. 
Application to Miss WOODMAN is requested for new Prospectus. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 

For the TRAINING of YOUTHS INTENDING to BECOME COLONISTS, 

The College owns and farms fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. Azriculture, 
Horse, Cattle. and Sheep Breeding, Dairying, Riding, Veterinary Surgery and 
Farrier’s Work, Forestry, Gardening, Sarveying and Buildiog, Carpentry and 
Smith’s Work, Domestic Arts, Ambulance, &c. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY Ist. 

Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, U.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrew s, N.B. 











} OSSALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
: ) OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1883, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossa!l or at Oxford, 

Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev, the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subje.ts of a High-School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work, Drawing, Cla:s- 
Singing and Har mony, Nee dlework, and Physical Exercises. The New B: iildings 
are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SC HOOL HOURS, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEE ES—Four to Six 





Guineas a Term, according to age.—For boarding house arrangements, apply to 
the HE AD-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information 
can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 23th, 1888 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


T. H, RUSSELL, Secretary. 





| alam AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the scientific and practical Education 
of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 3ist. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged re 
fit an Engineer for Employment i in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1838, For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments ia the Indian Public Works Departmant, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


BaP ASATECS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
GLENOOK, DORKING 
Miss BRAHAM, .. Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head. 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 
Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles en Esa., M. sei Didsbury, Manchester, 











TE. “LUCE, LAUSANNE, — Miss WILLS, late Wend. 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal ‘Subjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing. and Painting. 





ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. ied, 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M, oe Christ’s College, Yo ye 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, danuary 17th, .—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD- MASTER, Tettenhall Col- 
lege, vid Wolver hampton. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. —SIx SCHOLARSHIPS” ‘ot “the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION {commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—FOUR 
KJ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in JANUARY,.— 
Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE, 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—A COURSE of PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 
for Students who may wish to pass the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
of the Institution in September next, will be held at the Institution during the 
Spring and Summer Terms, to commence JANUARY 17th, 1888, under the 
dizection of the Professors. 

Engineering—Professor UNWIN, F.R.S., M.I.C. *. 

Chemistry —Professor ARMST RONG, F.R. 8., Ph. 

Mechanics and Mathematies—Professor HENRICL E.R. S., Ph.D. 
Physics—Professor AYRTON, F.R.S. 

For further particulars, apply at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition 
Road, S.W. PHILIP MAGNUS, 


: ; Organising Director. 
RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 
Established 1827 


HeEAp-MastEr—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 











The System offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of 
a Private Tutor, with regular discipline, games, &c., of School. In Lower 
School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 

In 1887, O. B.’s have won a Whitworth Scholarship, two Gold Medals, London 
University, a Royal Academy Scholarship (Drawing), Viceroy of India’s Gold 
Medal (Persian), and a Sizarship at Trin. Coll., Camb, 


ee 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 18th, 1888, 


OVER COLLEGE. = Head: Master, tle Rev. W. BELL, 
M.A.—RECENT SUCCESSES are FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BLTION at OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, For WOOLWICH ACADEMY :— 
DECEMBER, 1886. 
Ist. G. W. Palmer 


DIR Ey arg PUNO sus snavcnyssssnasaapes ca snescesstcasuacscasunecesvecsexes 








HILL, 


HAMPSTEAD. 





2nd, 


hE a vcnnntncnncteceneinicavaisanensditbieatvankaiisindansein 
14th. sae 


A. J. O’Brien..... 
34th W. H. Adcock 
94th. O. S. Wolstenholme 

For terms, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Hon, Sec., E. W. KNOCKER, 

Esq., Town Clerk, Dover. 


ORCESTER PARK CENTRE SCHOOL, SURREY. 
HEApD-MIstTRESS—Miss EK, WALSH (Newnham Coll., Cambridge). 
MATHEMATICAL MistRESS—Mis3 CUNNINGTON (Matb. Tripos, Newnham Coll.) 
CLassicaL Mistress—Miss K, E, DIXON (Classical Tripos, Girton Coll.) 

The School is a Centre for the Cambridge Local Examinations, and the General 
Studies are regulated by the Standard of these Examinations. Pupils are also 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and for the Examina- 
tions held by the Royal Academy of Music. 

The School Club provides a Library, Reading-room, Gymnasium, and all Out- 
door Recreation, including Cricket and Tennis. 

Fees, payable in advance, Sixty Guineas per annum, including all charges for 
Board, Laundress, ani Tuition. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1888, 

beta farther particulars, apply to the HEAD- sstaielaneenets 


ul OM E ‘of REST. for 








RES T for 





Presipent—The DUKE of PORTLAND (Master of the Horse), 
BankERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO., 59 * W.C, 
Additional funds ur; gently needed 
8. SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, 
Office, 13 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Station, S.W. 
Homes—NEASDEN and SUDBURY, 


Secretary. 
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ARLET SCHOOL, STONE, Stafford.—The Rev. C. W. 

L. BODE, M.A. (formerly King’s Scholar, Eton College, and Classical 

Scholar, Pembroke College, Oxford), prepares BOYS for the Public Schools and 

the Navy. Good situation. Large house, charel, sanatorium, gymnasinm, fives- 

courts, workshop. Grounds about 25 acres, Terms, 80 cuineas perannum. Special - 
terms to sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 





. peeg tr for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.— Conducted 
K 


by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success- 
fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 
home life from parents of past and present pupils.—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER ed +m 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, JANU 
CLASSES for DEGREE BLAMES SIONS of the UNIVER TY of LONDON, 
and for GENERAL EDUCATIO 
Practical Work in Biological, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories. 
_—=&B. SHAD DWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE ART SCHOOL, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
VisiroR—EKDWIN LONG, RA. 
Prorrssor—F, W. SMALLFIELD, A.R.W.S. 
ADVANCED CLASSES, and CLASSES for BEGINNERS. 
The Studio is open to others than Students of the College. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


REPARATORY DAY SCHOOL, 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 

Mr. EDWARD BLAIR PREPARES BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the 

ROYAL NAVY. Special morning-class for boys under eight. Private omnibus 

in charge of a Master conveys boys to and from school. Cricket and football 

ground within half-an-hour of the ‘School. Crane sium on the School premises. 








T. PAUL'S PREPARATORY yOHOOL, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, 
Heap-Master—J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol | Oxford. 
Special preparation for boys who intend to join the Army classes or the 
Science Department at St. Paul’s. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 2{th. 
T PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
| i te age st VILLAS, BAYSWATER, 
Heap-Master—E. C. P. FDDRUP, M A., late Exhibitioner of St. John’s 
College, — idge, and late Assistant-Master at the West Kensington Prepara- 


tory School. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, cennany 24th. 











N ODERN LANGUAGES. —F RENC H pa GE =RMAN 

with usual Branches of German High-Class Modern School (Realschule). 
Board and Preparatory Course in German. at house of Senior Master. Most 
beautiful and bealthfal situation on the Rhine.—For particulars, address, P. 
MATHE’ Ww 8, B A. St. Goarshausen- on- -the- Rhine, Germany. 





| EDUCED INCOME —A BOY of good family ¢ can be 

RECEIVED ina High Cla ass SOHOOL for the Sons of Gentlemen only at 
nearly HALF-FEEKS. Five acres; soil, gravel; air, dry and bracing. Sp'endid 
gymnasium, workshop, laboratory, &e.—* ZETEO,” 32 Little Queen Street, 
London, 


Tv. THOMAS’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively. open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1888, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, 
Ww. M. ORD, Dean. R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 
The PARADE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL. —The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN JANUARY 18th, 1588. Prospectuses; and information as to 
Boarding-houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. 
Field, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Scholarship every July, tenable for two 
years by girls who have been one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


PScuisy LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, READING 








and COMPOSITION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis- 
engaged for Cla:ses in Schools and Private Pupils.—143 King Henry's Road, 
South petite N.W. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, NW. 


Heap-Master—C. A. VINCE, Esq., MA M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
ambridge. 
Boarpina-HovusE Master—T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, 
This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 19th.—Prospectuses and 
other information my be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, or from the 
Secretary, A, ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq, 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


Lo= WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, THAME, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

A School for 50 Boarders, All modern requirements. The Examiner in 
German (A. Mavier, Oxford), reports, Dec., ’87:—‘* The amount of work done 
and knowledge acquired in so short a time, is a thing I never saw equalled.” 

The boys are sons of Clergymen, Officers, London Merchants, &c. 

Boarders’ dues, £42 a year. 

Address, G, PLUMMER, M.A., He: vd. Master. 
r VHE “SCHOOL HOUSE, LITTLEHAM PTON. —Mr. 

HUGH MUNRO, Graduate in Honours of CHRIST CHURCH, Oxford, will 
ACCOMPANY his PUPILS on SATURDAY, the 21st inst., by the train leaving 
Victoria at 3.55. Mr. Munro begs to inform those who are interested in The 
School House that he wishes to introduce a system of SENSIBLE HOLIDAYS 
for BACKWARD Bi Ys ° 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The THIRD ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be HELD on 
TUESDAY, the 17th inst., at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 
8.W., Lon don, when a P, ipe r will be read on “ Progre s, Organisation, and Aims 
of Work'ng-Class Co-. yperators,” by BENJAMIN JONES, Esq. 

The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m, 











NINTH BONUS DIVISION, 1888. 





SUN LIFE OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED 1810, 





EXTRAORDINARY RESULTS. 





i profits now being paid in cash are exceptionally large, and 
average 196 per cent. of the annual premium (nearly two 
premiums) ; or 332 per cent. of the annual premium (more than 3} 
premiums) added to the sum assured; thus surpassing the results 
hitherto attained. Fully exemplified at average age 35 by the 
following table :— 


Years in| 
force. 





Cash. Addition. | 





Annual wal 
| 


= 


2s. 4. ae 
5 | Premium,’ 9821 59 111 


10 | 791110 16015 7 
15 age35, | 139 5 1 | 25515 9 
2 ‘ 185 010 342 8 0 
25 | £1,000, | 25 24 4 4 0 
5 eae | Su 9 | M67 S 
35 | £2368) 481210 65415 5 


Assuming future profits are as ide new entrants may anticipate 
that the above table is representative. Thus a Policy of £1,000 
becomes one of over £1,654, or cash has been retarned which, im- 
proved at 4 per cent., would equal £709, or the premium is totally 
extinguished. 


Full examples at various ages will be supplied on application. 


N.B.—Bonus options at each division. No partnership liability. 
Modern practice. Simple proposal forms. Immediate settlements. 





MPORTANT NOTICE.—The above extraordinary results prove 

that a With-Profit Policy opened with the Sun Lire Orrice can 

be had at less than cost price. Obtain and read the Prospectus of the 
Society before assuring elsewhere. 


_ Address—The JOINT ACTUARIES, Sun Life Office, London. 


| sacoeamenaiaiaewom ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... se swe eee, £7,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID ... se — ace ve eee 9,000,000 








Now wanitinis price Sixpence. 
THE WELCOM E. 


The JANUARY Part is the First of a New Volume, and contains 
the Opening Chapters of the New Serial, JOHN WINTER: a 
Story of Harvests, by Eowarp Garrert, Author of “ Occupations 
of a Retired Life; also Bright and Readable Original Contribu- 
tions by S. BArtnc Goutp, M.A., Marx Guy Pearse, A. H. Japp, 
LL.D., B. MonrGomERIE RANKING, J. Bowtes Daty, LL.D., E. H. 
Burrace, K. Barantsevitcu, S. W. Partripce, J. Ewine RItcuik, 
J. Curnpert Happen, &e. Sixty-four Large Pages, thirty-two 
Beautiful Illustrations, and a Frontispiece Engraving,—-EFFIE 
DEANS, from the Painting by Sir J. E. Mitnats, R.A. 

The Rock says :—‘‘ From John o’ Groats to Land’s End, in hundreds of home- 
circles, this January number will fin! a ready welcome. In wealth and beauty of 
illustration, and attractiveness in its reading matter, we have seldom seen any 
number of this most excellent magazine more entirely enjoyable than this one. 
Edward Garrett gives three chapters of bis new story, *John Winter,’ and we see 
in it no falling-off from the power which held us in his ‘ Occupations of a Retired 


Lae cnc, Altogether we may say that, if the other numbers at all come up to this 
January beginning, the year 18-8 will be a year of mark for ‘ The Welcome.’”’ 


THE MOTHER’S COMPANION. 
Edited by Mrs, BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


The JANUARY Number is the Commencement of a New Volume, 
and in addition to the Opening Chapters of the New Story, DORA 
COYNE, by Jessi M. E. Saxsy, contains Contributions of Special 
Interest to Women by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Mrs. Arkins, M.D., 
Saran Tytter, Marcaret 8S. Haycrarr, CLEMENTINA Brack, MARY 
E. Ropes, &c. Eight Ilustrations by R. Barnes and others. 


Price One Penny, Monthly. 


London: §. W. PARTRIDGE and CO., 9 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NEW WORK by JOHN ASHTON. 
The FLEET: its River, Prison, and Marriages. By 


Joun Asuton, Author of ‘‘The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 70 
Drawings by the Author from Original Pictures, demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. 
“This volume is handsomely printed, prettily bound, and beautifully illustrated. 
It is a capital picture-book of old London, It ought to lie in every club’s 
smoking-room.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


STUDIES in SOCIOLOGY. 
The ETHIC of FREE THOUGHT: a Selection of Essays 


and Lectures. By Kart Prarson, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The THEORY of LAW and CIVIL SOCIETY. By 


Aveustus Putszxy (Dr. Juris.), Law Professor at Budapest University, 
Corresp. Memb. of Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Memb. of Hungarian 
Parliament. Demy 8vo, cloth, 183. 

“*We must congratulate Professor Pulszky upon the accuracy of his English, 
which is grammatical and idiomatic...... A book that cannot be read without profit.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

An ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 


MORE THAN HE BARGAINED FOR. By J. R. 


Hourcuinson, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, | Ready. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for JANUARY contains 
the continuation of the SIBERIAN ARTICLES, by Gro. Kennan, entitled 
**RUSSIAN PROVINCIAL PRISONS ;” an Article on JOHN RUSKIN, by 
W. J. StrituMavy, illustrated by a Frontispiece Portrait, engraved by T. John- 
son; a Contribution by Mark Twat, eutitled ‘‘ MEISTERSCHAFT;” and 
many other interesting Articles, Novels, Essays, and Poems, profusely illus- 
trated. Price ls 4d, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 
For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer, It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 


bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec. | 


tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
HE HOUSE-TO-HOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT SUPPLY COMPANY, Limited. 


CAPITAL, £350,000 


(with power to increase). 


This Company is prepared to provide Residences, 
Offices, Clubs, Theatres, Hotels, Public Buildings, 
Charches, &c., with a supply of Electricity for 
Lighting purposes in any district where 

FIFTY HOUSEHOLDERS COMBINE 
to use the light. 
PAST SUCCESSES. 

Several of the founders of this Company have for 
some years past been working with success Central 
Stations for the generation and distribution of the 
Electric Current, for lighting purposes, in the towns 


Electric Light. 


1,000 ft. for gas, 


BRIGHTON AND EASTBOURNE, 


and, in view of the good results attained, they have 
determined to largely extend the field of their 
operations. 


CENTRAL LIGHTING STATIONS, 


The experience gained in these two towns proves | 
that a Lighting Station, supplying even so small a | 
number as 2,900 Incandescent Lamps, will yield a 
— sry return upon the capital emplo;ed in it, 
anc 


| PURITY, 
| CLEANLINESS, 


The Company will therefore be willing to lay down 
the necessary plant for a Central Station in any 
district from which »pplications are received from 5) 
householders, using a combined total of not less than 
2,000 lights. 


BOUND TO NO PARTICULAR SYSTEM, 


the Company will start by using the system which 
has been perfected at Brighton and Eastbourne, but 
will hold themselves free to make use, from time to 
time, of the best methods known to carry out the 
production and distribution of electric ty for lighting 
purposes, 

The consumers will consequently have the advan- 
tage of the improvements that may be from time to 
time invented. 


UNDER PERFECT CONTROL. 


No machinery will be erected on the customer’s 
premices, 

In order to obtain the electric light in the houses 
placed in connection with the Company’s Central 
Stations, the oceupier’s servant will simply have to 
turn on a main switch or tap, just as the tap of a gas- 
meter is now turned on, and the wires in tle house 
will become instantly charged with electricity of low 
pressure perfectly free from danger, and the Incan- 
descent lamps can then be turned on and olf one by 
one as required. 


District Central Station. 


oe 


TWO GUINEAS 
Office of the BIRKBECK 


fE 


with immediate poss 





ae RKBECK FREE 
METERS. BIRKBECK FREEH 
While the lamps are in use the quantity of the 
current consumed will be registered by a simple but 
perfectly efficient meter, PLACED LIKE A GAS-METER 
ON THE PREMISES OF THE CONSUMER, 


culars, on application, 








WOOLDRIDGE'S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NE 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TIN 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


MORE = LEAVES§&: 
A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 


Author of ‘‘ T, Leaves,” “Tantler’s Sister,” &c. 
“ Another volume of deliciously droll stories.’’—Scotsman. 


‘‘These humorous papers are well adapted to public or private recitation,”— 
Morning Post. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘* THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. om Quarterly, 
early, 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly 
ee 8 6......014 3....0 7 2 


ingdom ... wae ons - ome eee 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany coe LO CueeecO lS 8.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... a i Sa: eR ae ee 09 8 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 









Page ..£10 10 0] Narrow Column....... £310 6 
PIII, vocacassnreoveussssecsonten .» 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... - 11 0 
Quarter-Page .....0.00 sccosccsee 212 6 | Quarter-ColumM.......ccccrrccccee O17 O 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 





Nuda | 


METHOD OF CHARGE. 

Once quarter the quantity of electricity registered 
by the meter will be ascertained, and the householder 
charged for the exact quantity consumed. If the lamps 
have been temporarily out of use no charge will be 
made, as then there will have been no consumption of 
current, and the leakage which so frequently happens 
when gas is out of use, is impossible in the case of the 


COST OF THE LIGHT. 
The quantity of current used in any particular 
| house having been ascertained by meter, a charge 
will be made, as at Brighton and Eastbourne, of 1s 
| per Board of Trade Standard Unit (1.000 watt-hours), 
which is equivalent to a charge of about 63 per 


In making this comparison it must be borne in mind 
that the use of the E'ectric Current can be greatly 
economisd by the facility with which the lights can 
be turned out in unoccupied rooms, 

There must also be set against the excess in cost 
the multitudinous advantages in the form of 


COOLNESS, 


FORMATION OF CENTRES. 


Those who are desirous of obtaining the Electric 
| Light on the above terms 
| immediately with the Company, so that steps may be 
| promptly taken for laying 


Further particulars can be obtained on application 
0 


HENRY ST. JOHN WINKWORTH, 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Limited, 
117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
LONDON. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 


mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS BER MONTH, 

sssion, either for building or 

gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

OLD LAND SOCIETY, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS, 


Urnam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A,, 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
| Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 

P| BANK, Limited. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICH, in LOTHBURY, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 18th day of January next, at one o'clock pre- 
cisely, to declare a Dividend ; to elect three Directors 
in the place of Richard Jame; Ashton, Esq., Augustus 
William Gadesden, Esq., and Ferdinand Murshall 
Huth, Esq., who retire by rotation, but, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election; and to elect two 
Auditors, The present Auditors, William Turquand, 
Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and 
Co.), and Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. (of the firm of 
Messrs, Price, Waterhouse, aud Co.), being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 

T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

November 30th, i887. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
on January 2nd next to prepare for the dividend, and 
will reopen on January 5th. Propri-tors registered 
in the books of the Company on December 31st will 
be entitled to the dividend for the current half-year 
on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


\ONVENTENCE Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
oon" ENIENOE, ” EsTaBLIsHED 1782. 
STEADINESS, Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
BEAUTY, effected in all parts of the World. 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM O. peer 5 Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. _ 


UNVILLHE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


SPECTACLES. 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 


SAFETY. 


should communicate 


down the necessary 


Secretary, 
LIGHT SUPPLY 





PER MONTH, with im. Improved 


BUILDING SOCIETY, 


post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


CTURE 


E Pp s’S 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


Cc OC O A. 


URALGIA. | 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EXAMINATIONS OF 1888-89. 











ENGLISH— | GREEK—Annotated Editions. 


















EDITORS. 
BRIEF HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE Prof, Hapter ... ue St Continued— EDITORS, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, QUESTIONS in. XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Book I. . J.F.MacmicHakn, M.A. 1/6 
Second Edition, Revised ... Prof, W. W. SKEAT 2/6 ” ” » LZ.and ir. rT) ” ” 1/6 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE (to Wyclif)... Ten Brink... 3/6 ” oYRGPADIA. eA Ly Oe % » 16 
” ite. M -GorHAM,M.A.each 1/6 
LATIN—Text : . oe 
sieeni. ex Ss. 
CHSAR—DE BELLO GALLICO ... G. Lona, M.A... 1/6 Class Books— 
eg en Ay ey DE AMICITIA ot et i ei ig of ATTIC aesenenieiemate = ee ——— 
EPIS ” a se | ee OMPTON, ¢ 
9¢ | GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS... A.M.M.SrepMAN, M.A, 26 
aes ORATIONES, in Vorrem ie wicisine ee a GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective... J. 8. Barrp 26 
HO vee mene ane . J. Macueane, M.A. 1/6) GREEK TESTAMENT. Selections.. A.M.M.Srepman, M.A. 1/6 
JUVENAL et PERSIUS ” ” .. 1/6 | GREEK “UNSEEN PAPERS.” Prose and Verse. T.CoLuins,M.A. ... 3/0 
LUCRETIUS H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2/0 a 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et JUGURTHA G.Loxe, M.A... ... 1/6 FRENCH Annotated Editions. 
TERENTI COMOEDIAE ww Dr. WaGNer 2/0 | CORNEILLE—CINNA, Le CID F.E.A.Gasc ... each 0/6 
VERGILIUS per J. Conrneton, M.A. 2/0 | FENELON—TELEMAQUE ... DELILLE... ian << a6 
MOLIERE—Le en Les vidi 
SAVANTES, Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES, 
Annotated Editions. Le BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Le ; 
CZSAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, BooksI.toIII. Groree Lona, M.A..... 1/6 TARTUFFE ... F.E.A.Gasc ... cach 0/6 
a a EUW. ce Hi .. 1/6 | RACINE—IPHIGE NIE, ATHALIE, ‘PHEDRE... * ie » 0/6 
vA ‘ sa VI -VII 1/6 SAINTINE—PICCIO eee DF. Dvusuc vs 
” ’ . ° ” or / ofl : SY... 6 
CICERO—DE SENECTUTE ... 16 VOLTAIRE CHARLES xi. L. Drrey 
, DE AMICITIA ee mee 16 Class aT 
’ ” ” l 
see PEE SROULARE, ond |. wicimaen. UA.. 20 | FIRST FRENOM BOOK. . 80th Thoumed.. F. E. A. Gase ... 10 
pais eee ee SECOND a 47th Thousand.. . as P one eco 6 
at rree EPISTLES, “and ART ot ws (Key to the above two books, in 1 vol., 33 62.) _ , 
PO ” ” .. 2/0] POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, 38th Thousand ‘a PS 2/6 
JUVE ataxia ‘SATIRES (xpurgate).. HerMAN Prior,M.A.... 3/0] F = = — COMPOSITION, 17th Thousand a *» 46 
“ae 316 (K s.) 
ik i agrcarp oe * = es ~esele FRENCH PROSODY , A. Gossett, M.A. 3/0 
MARTIAL (Select Epigrams) .. ae .. Patey and Stone 4/6 EXAMINATION PAPERS, A.M. M.Srepmax, M. AL 26 
SALLUST—CATILINA, JUGURTHA ae . G, Lone & J.G. sem on “(In use at Eton, Harrow, &c.) Second Edition, 
each 4; Revised. 
TERENCE--PHORMIO, ANDRIA.. oa W.Wacyer, Ph.D. each 1/6 Key to the above, compiled by G. A. Schrumpf 
VIRGIL—BUCOLICS and GEORGICS 3 vals, .» Prof. Commsorow's Edi- for Tutors and Private Students, price 5s.) 
1s 6d each), or 1 vol.. ; . tion Abridged... 0 ac 
VIRGIL—ANEID, Books I.and Il.) GERMAN—Annotated Editions. 
” ” » Il, and IV, | Prof. CotnaTon,) BENEDIX—Dr. WESPE (with Vocabulary) Prof. F. Laxar, Ph.D. 2/0 
os ” » | V.and_ VI. \ Nerriesnrp, each 1/6 | GOETHE—HERMANN und DOROTHEA.. E. Bett, we (1/6 
” ” » VII, and VIII. | and others “| HOFFMANN—MEISTER MARTIN.. Prof. Sp deen 1/6 
” ” » IX,and _ xX, ce , MOSER—Der BIBLLOTHEKAR 20 
” ” » XI, and XII. SCHILLER—MAID of ORLEANS Dr. WacNer ...  ... 1/6 
re ARIA STUART V. Kasryer, B,-63-L. 1,6 
Class Books. WALLENSTHIN'S LAGER und Die 
COLOMIN yr. Buc or) 2/6 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN Bg saiceaamets 26 
PROSE. ww. Prof, NETTLESHIP 3/0 ba ” : 
(Key to the shore, for Tutors only, 4s 6d.) 
SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. r : J. Hewett Key, M.A. 36 : Class Books. ? 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS A.M.M.Srepmay,M A. 1/0 ae eon PROSE COMPOSITION. Eleventh ee = 
LATIN VOCABULARIES ws ” » , V6] (ery te Burts 1, and I1.. 8 SV 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES ry : 1/6 Parts III. and IV pata 
LATIN EXERCISES _... a 1/6 | GERMAN EXAMIN ALTON PAPERS Moricu and STEDMAN, 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS. a 9 2/6 * Ic M.A. wee eee O/B 
(Key, in the press.) a 
LATIN “UNSEEN PAPERS.” Prose and Verse T. CoLuins, M.A. 2.6 TEXT- US. of MU sic By Pict HG: Banweena. ‘Whikiecath ‘Rditton, 20h 
to 35th Thousand, ; meres Cy ee ae oars ae 
GREEK— Texts. CONCISE HI: TORY of MUSIC. H.G, Bosavia Hunt, Mus.D. Eighth Edition, 
ASCHYLUS F. A. Paey, LL.D. 2/0 sa 
EURIPIDES. 3 vols. > a 
Vol. I. eee Raeaiene—— Saale MATHEMATICS ot A Oh eat . se 
—_ sracidae—su veS8S — Lroades— vs aL. Y ° NDL RY, M.A., Ob. 1 3 Schoo 3 6d, 
th: — iat The Examples (nearly 8,000) in a separate ie 1., 28 6 i, is in the press. 
Vol. II. Ion—Helena—Andromache—Electra— } , ; each 2/0 | ARITHM ' a PAPERS, a at the Cambridge Higher "Local Examinations, 
Bacchav-—Hecuba— E bv Sod .SHaw. 2s 6d. 
Vol, III. Pi ag ent Ao SOLUTIONS ant NOTES to the ABOVE. By 8. J.D. Saw. , ts 61. : 
esWnhivania im Cauiinstnttaentad ARITHMETIC. C. Exser, M.A., Rugby School. Thirteenth Edition, 3s 6d. 
Pca olga 5 ian = ALGEBRA. C wuee ak aos School. Seema Kad t ry a ; , 
Ta 9° . 1 pene ALGEBRA, EXAMPLES. W. F. Macmicuak., M.A., and R. Prow2E SMITH, 
HERODOTUS. 2 vols. ... , a J.G@. BLakEsLey, pod an M.A. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 
HOMERI ILIAS. I.-XII. F. A. Patsy, LL.D. 1/6 GEOMETRY 
SOPHOCLES e a ie 218 
YW a“ Oa te = ain EUCLID. Books.I and II. Horace Detauron, M.A. 28 
THUCYDIDES. 2 vols. J. G. Donaupson, poe a ae | V1, and P: hes ae Haak ek aad XIL. Newly Translated 
“ e i he G Test. Horace Deiguton, M.A., Ha College, rbadoes. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI ... .. JF. , Me MICHAEL, AB. 1/6 rom t ne Greek Tes eimai ae ce te the ovens 
NOVUM TEsSTAMENTUM GRAECE, Textus F. H. A. Scrivener, ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. = G. Vrvyan, G A., Charterhouse 
Stephanici, 1550 A.M., D.C.L., LL.D... 46 School, Godalming. Fourth Edition, 4; 6d : 
An Edition on W riting Paper, with wide TRIGONOM - “ey INTRODUCTION to PLANE, T.G.Vyvvay, M.A. Third 
y ? ation ” 
= en ee “—"% - 7 - = CONICS, the ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of. ©. Taytor, D.D. 4s 6d. 
hee eco additional zg | CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEOMETRICALLY. W. H. Besant, D.Sc. 
eadings and References. Small post 8vo ” ” ” = Sixth Edition, 4s 6d. Enunciations and Figures (separately), lséd. Solutions, 
ee 43, 
Annotated Editions. 
ASCHYLUS — AGAMEMNON, PERSA, EU- F. A, Parry, LL.D. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY— 
MENIDES, PROMETHEUS VINCTUS __... each 1/6 | HYDROSTATICS, ELEMENTARY. W. H. Besssz, D. Be. 16th Thousand, 4s. 
a ag (2s), ALCESTIS, BACCH®, HY DROMECHANICS. Part I. HYDROSTATICS. H. Besant, D.Se. 
3CUBA, HERCULES FURENS, ANDRO- fourth Edition, 53. 
MACHE, TROADES, MEDEA is ss ss » 16} DYNAMICS, ELEMENTARY. W. Garvert, M.A., D.C.L., Principal of College 
= of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 6th Thousand, 6s. 
BOMER~EIAD. Book = to VI . _ = HEAT, ELEMENTARY TREATISE. W. Garver, M.A., DC.L. Fourth 
39 ” OORS oVI ” ” 2 7 Edition, 5th Thousand, 
» VII. to Mm . ” yee 26 MEOHANIO s, PROBLEMS 1 in ELEMENTARY. W. Watroy, M.A. Second 
PLATO—APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CRITO, W. Waener, Ph.D. 26 Kditio me 
- PHADO a ~ = G. H. Weis, M.A. 5/6 OPTICS, Gi ‘OME TRICAL. W.Sreapman Apis, M.A. Second Edition, 4s. 
»  EUTHYPHRO rv een see sha Py 3/0 
SOPHOCLES—ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, CEDIPUS F. A. Parry, LL.D. GEOLOGY — eis 
COLONEUS ... ae eee aia isa each 1/6| PHYSICAL. 6s. HISTORICAL. 6s, By A. J. Juxes-Browns, B.A., F.G.%. 


Educational tee catd revised to hastssentninal 1888, 
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London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIRECTORS, 
CuarrnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Exq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rey. CHARLES M. HARVEY, MA. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. | The ARCHDEAOCON of NORFOLK, 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M. A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. RODINSGN, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. | Dr. W. H STONE, FRCP. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. | Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A 

The DEAN of EXETER. | JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, . Esa. M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. | Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D 

Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. | The DEAN of YOR 


Puysiciran—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. ~<a Esq. 
ceeanieel benaunancgines JuNE Ist, 1887, 


Accumulated Fands__... we ose oo ons woe £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... ie eee eb ia ae, 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—l. pry See 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piit. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof yg Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. a 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


Anzual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
—_—— --Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, ~ 


with full Profits. 











 (abseame pa sist. 

AGE, £8. d. | | AGE, | £s. d. | 
| | 
25 20 18 | 25 1618 | 
30 3 8 4 30 18 10 10 } 
| 35 2610 0 | 35 21 4 2 | 
| 40 | 31 1 8 40 24.17 6 

45 26 3 4 45 2819 2 
| 50 | 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Pri wepechenet, Forms of ‘Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, Ss. 8.W. M MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen genera ~~ Retail by Dealers in Sauces thronghout the World, 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label). 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES. OF THE FINEST ‘ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLF, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
ALL 


USE 








WHO 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the hottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUN BAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Str eet, Newgate Street, London, KE. 0. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s Gd each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


COLDS 





—_——. 


VHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 331, will be PUBLISHED on WEDNESDAY, 
January 18th, 
ConTENTS, 
1, Darwin’s Lire AND LETTERS, 
THE RoMAN CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND, 
Some Lessons OF PROSPERITY AND DEPREsstoy, 
Layarp’s Earty ADVENTURES. 
THE MAMMOTH AND THE I'LOOD, 
Casor’s LIFE OF EMERSON. 
7. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ MARCHESA.,’ 
8. Lorp CARTERET. 
9, LanpED Estates AND LANDED INcomgs. 
10. THE CONTEST WITH LAWLESSNESS, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


be 
. 


S St Co 


Now ready, price 4s ; 


ree 
VHE LONDON QUART ERLY 
REVIEW. No. 138, for JANUARY, 1888, 

ConTénTs. 

Tue Lire or Dr. BunTING. 

.» WittrAm Hoy Le oF TOTTINGTON. 

THE WorkING-CLASSES IN LONDON. 

WILLIAM MORLEY PUNSHON, 

THE Corns AND MEDALS OF THE ALLAN Lipraky, 

ATHANASIUS CONTRA MuUNDUM. 

VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY. 

Mr. Fritn’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

SHort REVIEWS AND Brier NOTICES, 

SuMMARIES OF FoRE:GN PERIODICALS. 

London : z; WoormeEr, 66 Paternoster Row, Ec. 


ary Subscription, 123 6d, 
pos 


SLLPNOKP SVE 


_ 


Now ready: for JANUARY. Price 1s, 
to MANCHESTER QUARTERLY, 
CoNTENTS. 
1, County Gatway. By J. Ernest Phythian, 
Tilustrations by the Author. 
2, Warina. By John Mortimer. 
3. A CHRISTMAS SYMPOSIUM. 
4, LLYN PERIS AND THE RUINS OF DOLBADARN CASTLE. 
Drawing by Ward Heys. 


With 


5, THE LEGEND OF DoLBADARN: A BALLAD. By J. 
Oscar Parker. 
6, REMINISCENCES OF LonDON IN 1839. By Charles 


Hardwick. 
7. My Kinapom. By W.I. Wild. 
JOHN Hrywoop, Manchester and London. 


On JAN UARY 16th, at all Li braries and Bow ksellers’. 
; ome SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
tag ence _— 

CONTEN 

1. ScoTLanD in TimMES Fast. 
Arms, 

. THE PANAMA CANAL. 

3. Earty ScorrisH CoroNxaTIONS. 

4, THE PEASANT IN NORTH ITALy. 
Martinengo Cesaresco, 

. GRANT’s ScoTTisH HisroricaL NOVELS, 
F. Veitch. 

6. Scottish University Rrrorm. By Professors 
Knight, Young, M*Kendrick, Dr, M‘Vail, and P. 
Geddes. 

7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

8, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Pateraoster Row, 

London. 


“By the Lyon King of 


By the Countess 
By 8S. F. 


Just ‘published, pr ice 61; ; per post, 74. 


ABOUR and INDE PENDENCE; 

or, Profitable Work for Thosein Need of It. B. 
A. E. Perrir, Assistant-Commissary-General, Retired, 
London: Epwarpb SranrorD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W, 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR, with all the JUBILEE 
CREATIONS, PROMOTIONS, and 
APPOINTMENTS, 

Handsomely bound, in feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 

OD’S PEERAG Kk, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1°88, comprising all 
the Titled Classes, Illustrations of Badges and Orders, 
Tables of Precedents, Lists of the Orders of Knight- 
hood, &e. [This doy, 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster Square. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; ‘Royal, Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883 ; Gold Me dals, and other distinctions. 
youn "BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 

From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Lists free, 
_* 
| 
1 emia 


(. 


**T consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R. STANLEY, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervovus 
Debitiry.—No part of the human machine 
requires more watching than the nervous system— 
upon it hangs health and life itself. These Pills are 
the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, 
and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, 
giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield tothem, 
They despatch ina summary manner those distressing 
dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, fullness at the 
pit of the stomach, abdominal distension, and over- 
come both capricious appetites snd confined bowels— 
the commonly accompanying signs of defective or 
deranged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills are 
particularly reco» mended to persons of studious and 
sedentiry habits, who gradually sink into a nervous 
and debilitated state unless some such restorative be 
cecasionally taken. 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
A FAIR CRUSADER: a 


Story of To-Day. By Witi1am WestAtt, Author 


of “ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 2 vols 


A BRETON MAIDEN. By a 


Frencu Lapy, Author of ‘‘ Till My Wedding- 


Day.” 3 vols. 


BORN in the PURPLE. By 


MAXWELL Fox. 3 vols, 


A NEW FACE at the DOOR. 


By Jane Sranuey, Author of “ A Daughter of 
the Gods.” 2 vols. 


The SPORT of CHANCE. By 


Wittiam Suarp. 3 vols, 


SWEET is TRUE LOVE. By 


KatTuarinE Kina, Author of ‘* The Queen of the 


Regiment,” &c. 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


The REVOLUTION in TANNER’S 
LANE. By Mark Ruturrvorp. Edited by his 
Friend, REUBEN SHarcotr. Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 

“It is a book which will leave its imprezs long 
after other more stirring stories are forgotten.”’— 
Spectator. 

“His men and women are alive and real, and we 
follow his analysis of their motives and actions with 
the same sort of interest with which we read Balzac 
or Charlotte Bronté.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The five chief characters are ail drawn with that 
peculiar touch whch recalls nothing so much as the 
manner of an accomplished etcher.’ —Saturday 
Review. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludzate Hill. 


READY. 


NOW 


Price 3s 61, post-free. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 

WITH ENGRAVING. 
Translated from the Italian. 

Edited and Revised. 


With an Introductory Preface by 


CATHARINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 

The Italian newspaper L’Elettrico says: -“‘ The 
sermons were listened to by an immense crowd of the 
working classes with such rapt attention that not a 
sound would he heard till he paused, and then a low 
murmur of ‘ Bene, bene! (‘Go d, good !’) would swell 
up like the sound of the sea from the vast multitude.” 


The CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 

11 Burleigh Street, Strand, 
M Furneaux Jordan on 
the Human Figure and 
Family Inheritance, in Charac- 
ter, Education, Morals, and 


Progress. 5s. 
“Remarkable and extremely  interesting.’’— 
Scotsman. 


" Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
style.’—Medical Press. 

“Full of varied interest.””—Mind, 

London: Kegan Pavut, TRencH and Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections, By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &e. 

London: G@. Mircuett and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
NOTICE. 
On MONDAY NEXT will be published a NEW EDITION 
—the first since 1863—o0f EAST LYNNE, in crown 8vo, 
printed from new type, price 3s 6d. This will be followed, at 








intervals of a month, by the succeeding Stories of Mrs. Henry 


Wood, in uniform size, type, and binding. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


YOUNG MISTLEY: a New Novel. In 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance for Quiet People. 


In 3 vole. crown 8vo. 


ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. Musgrave, Author of 


* Astrea.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By the Author of 


“Dr. Edith Romney.’ In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


OUT of the FOG. By W. M. Hardinge, Author 


of ‘‘ Eugenia,” “Clifford Grey,” &c. In post 8vo, 1s. At all Booksellers’ and Railway 
Stations. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
MR. MOBERLY BELL’S NEW WORK ON EGYPT. 
By C. F. MOBERLY BELL, Auathor of “Egyptian Finance,” &c. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations from Drawings by Georges Montbard. Engraved by Charle; Bubant. 
Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt edges, 16:. 
“ Few will resist reading to the enl when they have bogun it. Mr. Moberly Bell has one knick which 


not a few historians would be thankful to posssss; he knows how to put the facts of Ezyptian history into 


true perspective.”—Athenwum. 

“Written with singular and most captivating brightness and humour. Mr. Moberly Bell and Mr. 
Georges Montbard have made as bright and readable a book as has ever been written upon Ezypt, past and 
present.’’—Manchester Examiner. : 


WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: 
THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 
By M. BIDDER. 


With Illustrated Frontispiece, Title-Page, and Initial Letters, crown Svo, appropriate cloth boards, 5s. 

‘A very graceful and touching story of life in the great monastery of Westminster, during the time 
when Richard Cceur de Lion was held captive in Garmany. The book will certainly he a favourite, both 
with girls and boys.”’—Guardian, 


A SECOND EDITION OF THIS POPULAR WORK IS NOW READY. 


E T H WN _ EE. 


Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and Final Settlement of Ireland 
by Oliver Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy Events, 
from the Journals of Ethne O’Connor and of Roger Standfast, 
Captain in the Army of the Commons of England. 

Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of “ Mixed Pickles,” ‘A Peck of Troubles,” &c. 


Etched Title and Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, appropriate cloth boards, 63, 
“The interest of the story is admirably kept up from beginning to end.”"—Standard. 
‘Mrs, Fie!d has succeeded very well, and, what is more, she has produced a very attractive and 
interesting book...... Delightfully fresh and picturesque.””—Guardian, 
“ But beyond all this we can recommend the book as being of great merit."’—Church Times. 
“This is, without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful stories of ancient Irish life that has ever come 
under our notice. The character of Ethne is a masterpiece.’’—Public Opinion, 

















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol., 6+ 


WHOSE WIFE SHALL SHE BE? 


By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE, 
Avthor of “What is Art?’ &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. and R. Maxwell). 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C60’S 
NEW NOVELS. : 





‘** A novel which every one should read.’’—British Weekly. 


NADIA; or, Out of the Beaten Track. Translated 
from the Russian of R. ORLOFFSKY by the Baroness LANGENAU. Dedicated, 
by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 3 vols. 

** One of the best specimens of Russian fiction that has hitherto been brought 
before the English public.’””—Morning Post. 

“‘ Passions, terrors, agonies of mind and body, are brought into play, and 
incidents as thrilling as any detailed by our own romancers are described with 
picturesque and dramatic effect.””—Academy, 


© A rattling novel of the Harrison Ainsworth type.” —Academy. Poae 
NO QUARTER. Posthumous Novel by the late 
Captain Mayne Rerp. 3 vols, 
* Pullof stirring incidents, dramatic situations, hairbreadth escapes,”’—Glasgow 
Herald. 





“The picture of the results of the Repeal.”’—John Bull. 


IRELAND’S DREAM: a Romance of the Future. 

By Captain E. D. Lyon, late 68th Regiment (Durham Light Infantry). 2 vols, 

“Written with every semblance of conviction, and with directness and vigour.”’ 
—Academy. 


“A genuine Scottish novel.” 
GILBERT FREETHORNE’S HERITAGE. By W. 
C. Atvary. 2 vols. 

** The plot is excellently developed, and the story is capitallytold. It discusses 
several Scottish ecclesiastical and political qnestions.”” —Scotsman, 

“The author has displayed a power of fictional portraiture, a keenness of 
psychological insight, and a capacity for spiritual dissection at times suggestive 
of Hawthorne.’ —Edinburgh Evening News. 


-—s$NEW NOVEL by M. K. TYLER. 
LOST IDENTITIES. Now ready at all Libraries. 


In 3 vols. 











si Lady William has taken her characters from life.”’—Vanity Fair, 


CASTLE HEATHER. By Lady William Lennox. 
1 vol, 10s 6d. 
**One of the pleasantest and most sympathetic society tales that has lately 
appeared.’”’—Moriing Post, 
Will doubtless have a large circulation.” —Court Journal, 


** As good as one of Hawley Smart’s works.”—Atheneum, 
IN AT THE DEATH: a Sporting Novel. By 
GrORGE F, UNDERHILL. 1 vol., 63. 
‘There is no want of variety in this tale. Its pictures of the hunting-fields are 
very good.”—Morning Post, 














” 


* Singularly truthful transcripts from life.’’—Spectator, 


LUCY CARTER. A Love-Story of Middle-Class Life. 
By T. C. Junior. 1 vol., 33 6d. 

“The narrative is natural and straightforward...... The simplicity, directness, 
and quiet good-taste of the story are conspicuous, the heroine is admirably drawn, 
and her actions are inspired by delicacy and good-feeling.”,—Atheneum. 

** The book is admirable, for it a‘tains, without exagzeration, that distinctness 
of portraiture which is one of the zreatest charms of fiction.’’—Spectator, 





** Love perfected through suffering.”’—Academy. 
DOONAN: a Tale of Sorrow and of Joy. By 
MELVILLE Gray, Author of “A Li‘e’s Trouble,’ “Una’s Revenge,’’ &c. 
1 vol., 33 6d, (Just published. 
hg Holds the reader’s attention, and should by all means be read.”—Morning 


The SPORT of CIRCUMSTANCES. By Louis E. 
ARMSTRONG, vol., 33 6d, 


** Deserves to be read for his characters, which are natural and pleasant, and 
his dialogue, which is mostly neat, lively, unaffected, and appropriate.’— 
Saturday Review. 





_ “A powerful and essentially original story.’’—Academy. 
A SWALLOW’S WING. By Charles Hannan. 1 
vol., 3s 6d, 
** A story of strong and sustained interest.”—Afheneum, 
* All the details are given with a terrible minuteness and reality that hold the 
reader breatiiless.’—Literary World, 


An “AGRICULTURAL” NOVEL. 

A NEST on a HILL. By John Dunning, M.A. 1 
vol., ls 6d, 

** Landlords and tenants may learn much from this clever work.”’—Morning 





‘ost. 
** Abundant evidences of a shrewd but kindly observation of human nature.” 
—Atheneum, 





“ Plenty of incident, and a refreshing simplicity of style.’’—Atheneum. 

CAUGHT by the TIDE. By Alison L. Garland. 1 
vol., 3s 6d. 

“The plot is constructed with considerable ingenuity.””-—Scotsman. 


‘* The best skit that has appeared for a long time.’”’—Academy, 


BETTER DEAD. ByJ.M. Barrie. Atall Bookstalls. 


** A strangely humorous story—wild and grotesque in the highest degree, and 
exquisitely fanny.’’-—St. James’s Gazette, 

“Mr. Barrie stands revealed as a new, genuine, and medium-dry humourist, 
* Better Dead’ is thoroughly original....., It is sure to be enjoyed.””—Academy. 











The JEWELS of PRINCE de JANVILLE. By 

hes ALM HAIN.” 1 vol., 3s 6d, [Just published, 
IN A FEW DAYS. 

MARGARET DUNMORE; or, a Socialist Home. 


By J. H. CLarperton, Author of “ Scientific Meliorism.’’ 1 vol., 3s 6d, 
NEW BOOK by Mrs. EMMA MARSHALL, 


ALMA. By Emma Marshall, Author of ‘‘ Under 
he Mendips,’”’ &c. 1 vol., 3s 6a, 


THE ABOVE NOVELS WILL BE FOUND AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square: 





SECOND EDITION OF THE ARGOSY FOR 
JANUARY. 


THE 
STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE, 


A New Illustrated Serial Story, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “EAST LYNNE,” 


COMMENCES IN 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


Edited by CHARLES W. WOOD. 





ContENTs, 

1. The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” Chap. 1. Early Days.—Chap. 2, 
Changes.—Chap. 3. Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar. Illustrated by 
M. Ellen Edwards. 


. Professor MACFARREN. By C. A. Mactrone. 


o ww 


. STORIES from the STUDIOS: The FIVE Mr. FYTTONS. 
S. E. WALLER. 


4, LETTERS from MAJORCA. By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Illustrations. 


By 


5. DREAMLAND. By Sypney Grey. 
6. POOR AUNT DEB! 
7. Mr. GORDON, SPECIALIST. By E. Epersuer. 


8. A SURPRISE. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Second Edition, now ready. 





“The ‘ Argosy’ sails on golden seas.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘There is a charm about the ‘ Argosy’ we do not find in any other 
magazine.’—Liverpool Albion. 

“First among the magazines stands the ‘ Argosy.’ ’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“ Best and cheapost of our magazines.’’—Standard. 


“ Laden with golden grain.’”’—St. James’s Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Barlington Street, W. 


Now ready, a THIRD EDITION of THE 


LIFE OF SAMUEL MORLEY. 


By EDWIN HODDER, 
Author of ** The Life and Work of Lord Shaftesbury,” &c, 





In 8y0, price 14s, with Etched Portrait by Manesse. 


The TIMES :— It is a plain, unvarnished record of the life of a 
good man, and one who was in many respects a typical Englishman. 
It may be read with profit by all, but especially by young men, who 
cannot do better than to emulate the business tact and energy, the 
unswerving integrity, the lofty adherence to principle, and the wide 
and generous sympathies which distinguished Samuel Morley through- 
out the whole of his lengthened career.’ 

_ PALL MALL GAZETTE :—* This bright and interesting volume 
is an admirable portrait, and will be greatly valued.” 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER :—“ Mr. Hodder has produced a most 
readable volume, enriched by a charming etched portrait.” 

RECORD :—Mr. Hodder has done his work extremely well, and 
produced a simple, unpretentious, but very readable biography.” 


CITY PRESS :—“ A most interesting memorial of a good man.” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION of Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA. Its 


Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. KINn@LAKE, 

VU. From the Morrow of| Vol. VIII. From the Opening of 
Inkerman to the Fall of Pélissiev’s Command to 
Canrobert. the Death of Lord Raglan, 

Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 
Demy 8vo, 283, 


Vol. 





Next week will be published. 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., 
of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ** Memoir of Admiral 
Lord Keith, K.B.,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


Next week will be publishod. 


COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of 


“ Lanterdale and Caterina.’’ 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 


GEORGE ELICT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. New Edition, Illustrated with Portrait and Wood Engravings, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LEGAL and OTHER LYRICS. By the late 


GrorGE Outram. A New Edition, with Explanatory Notes. Edited by J. 
H, Stoppart, LL.D, Fecap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s, 


The WRONG ROAD: by Hook or Crook. 


By Major ArtHuR Grirritus, Author of ** Fast and Loose,” ‘* Locked Up,’’ 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 61, 
“The Wrong Road ’ is as exciting and interesting as can possibly be desired,” 
—Morning Post. 
“It is an exciting story vigorously and well told...... It is an eminently readable 
book.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“A wickeder woman than Mrs, Leleu was never concocted by novelist. She 
plays the leading part in an exciting and rattling story.’”’—Atheneum. 
“Without any recourse to the melodramatic the interest of the story is main- 
tained throughout, many of the situations are powerful, and the characters are 
kept well in hand.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


INSULINDE. Experiences of a Naturalist’s 


Wife in the Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs. H. O. Forses. Post 8vo, with a 
Map, 8s 6d, 

“No better account h:s seen the light of the general impressions to be gathered 
from a residence at Batavia, and from visits to Macassar, Amboina, Sumbawa, 
the Aru Islands, and New Guinea, in which latter country the writer was the 
first European woman to venture foot. The climax of the interest of the volume 
is reached in the chapters which describe the visit to the Tenimber group.”— 
Scotsman. 

“ The writer has given an account of what she saw and underwent in asimple, 
straightforward fashion, and without any admixture of scientific matter. 
Evidences of minute observation are visible on every page, and much information 
is furnished concerning the dress and habits of the natives with whom the author 
was brought into contact......Altogether, the book contains much that is of 
interest.”—Saturday Review. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs, ‘* Dr, Claudius,’’ Zoroaster,” &c, Third Edition, 
crown 8yvo, 6s, 

“Tt is a novel of thrilling interest, taking the reader into the social life of Rome 
under the last Pontificate. The story is told with consummate skill, which the 
public have learned to look for in the works of this gifted writer, and displays 
all his well-known ins'ght into character...... It is a book very difficult tolay down 
when once one has become entangled in the meshes of the plot.’’—Daily News, 


The ONE-VOLUME ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By the Rev. James StormontH. The Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Cantab, Library Edition, 
large 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 3ls 6d. 

‘This may serve in great measure the purposes of an English cyclopedia.”— 
Times. 

“This excellent etymological and pronouncing dictionary of the English 
language in its present form can challenge, for clearness and beauty of type, 
comparison with any other dictionary.’’—-St. Jumes’s Gazette, 

_ “As regards thoroughness of etymological research and breadth of modern 
inclusion, Stormonth’s new dictionary surpasses all its predecessors.’’—New York 
Tribune. 





BLACKWOOD’S 
No. 867. JANUARY, 1888, 
CONTENTS, 


MAGAZINE. 


2s 6d, 


Mary Stuart in ScoTLand.—I. Joun Knox AND WILLIAM MaiTLaND, By John 
Skelton, C.B. 

Tue WITHERED ARM. 

Joyce, Chaps, 33-36, 

Czsar Boraia.—II. THE Duke or Romagna, 

Scucu Piry as A FATHER HATH. 

Tue Lasr Srring. From the German of Gustav Hartwig. 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

THe OLD SaLoon:—THE Lire AND LETTERS OF CHARLES Darwin.—PERSONAL 
REMEMBRANCES OF Sik Freperick Po.Lock.—Txoiuorn’s “ Wuar I 
REMEMBER.’—FRITH’S AUTOBIOGKAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Tue War Orrice: Ovrsipe DEPARTMENTS. 

“So-CaLtep Patriots.’ By Lex Rex. 

Our Prospects, 


By M. Charles Yriarte. 


Translatel by Sir 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





WORKS BY PROFESSOR MOMERIE. 
AGNOSTICISM. Second Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 


‘To readers who do not demand that ‘the scheme of salvation in its fulness’ 
should be enunciated in every sermon, this volume, which is happily free from 
rhetoric, and for the most part from any ostentation of the reading which it 
— will be interesting from its acuteness, learning, and insight.” —Saturday 

eview, 


II. 
PERSONALITY ; the Beginning and End of 


Metaphysics, and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Third 
Edition, Revised, crown 8yo, 33. 
“ This is a little book, but it contains more sound philosophy than many pre- 
tentious treatises......In an admirably lucid way the author scatters to the winds 
the baseless assumptions of the sense philosophy.’’—British Quarterly Review, 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY ; 


and other Sermons, Third Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 
“ Throughout Mr. Momerie’s attractive little volume the morning air of the 
ted world breathes through the dry leaves of the old theology, ’—Westminster 
eview, 
“There is an intellectuality, spirituality, and a simplicity in Mr. Momerie’s 
sermons, thatshould make them mode!s for young preachers.’’—Christian Union. 


IV. 
The BASIS of RELIGION; _ being 


Examination of ‘‘ Natural Religion.’’ Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“ The result of profound study and earnest thought......This attempt to sketch 
out a basis for rational theology is fitted to the needs of the times...... Professor 
Momerie has won for himself a name as one of the most powerful and original 
thinkers of the day.’’--Globe. 


¥, 
The ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Professor Momerie has done well to publish his sermons; they are good 
— Penene A real coutribution to the side of common-sense religion.’’—Saturday 

eview, 

“*We decidedly recommend them to persons perplexed by the speculations of 
modern science.’’—Spectator. 

“These sermous are some of the very best produced in this country within the 
last hundred years,’’—Inquirer. 


VE. 
) 7) Y r 1 ’ NT(N. 
PREACHING and HEARING; 
Sermons. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
“The author, himself one of the most eloquent preachers of the day, is 
eminently qualitied to do justice to his subject. He has brought toit an experience 
and scholarly proficiency which few men could have done.’’—Christian Union, 


Vil. 
T ws x ore Q 

BELIEF in GOD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

“Qne of the most brilliant arguments fur the Divine existence. 

orld. 

“We have no doubt that its clear, forcible style, and its vigorous reasonings on 
behalf of belief in a supernatural power, at once personal and infinite, will 
recommend it to a large number of intelligent readers,” —Scotsman. 


an 


and other 


” 


—Christian 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SUNS, Edinburgh and London. 


SECOND EDITION, uow ready, cron 8yvo, 40 pp., price 3d. 


—~ BiSok tie @& @ t. 


A LECTURE ON THE (,UESTION OF 


HOME-RULE FOR IRELAND. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Author of ‘‘ Italy and her Invaders.”” 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letcu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 








744 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 


ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 


0 L D PART SG. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
toom, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


THE 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSUCIATION for BEFRI ENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., to w hom Subseriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
and Edited by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Ninth Edition, Revised thronghout, 
Illustrated by 783 Engravings on Wood, and 3 Coloured Plates, medium 8vo, 
cloth, 183; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 


Part I.—Mcchanics, Hydrostatics, and | Part III.—Electricity and Magnetism. 


Via Part IV.—Sound and Light. 


‘* Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics.””—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Pro- 
fessor EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodcuts, Third Edition, Revised, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“An unexceptional work, both in the matter and in the manner of its 
teaching.”’"—Journal of Science. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 
By Professor EvERETT. With 216 Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
** A book of great merit; it possesses all the systematic arrangement and lucidity 
of the author’s former publications.”—Atheneum. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. With Notes, 
Example:, and Exercises. By A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Book I., 1s; Book IL., 6d. (Just published. 

In this Edition of Euclid a system of arrangement has been adopted whereby 
the Enunciation, Figure, and Proof of each Proposition are all in view together, 
while the Notes and Exercises are directly appended to the Propositions to which 


they refer. 
*,* The other Books to follow. 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES for MATRICULATION 
and OTHER EXAMS. Oonsisting of Six Sets of London Matriculation 
~— in Mathematics, with Full Solutions. By Dr. W. T. Kntcut. Cloth, 
2s 6d. 

“‘The work is thoroughly done, and the result is a book likely to be very 
serviceable to students,’’—Academy. 


BLACKIE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. From 

Notation to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, ls6d; with Auswers, cloth, 23. 

** A very good book indeed ; the examples are numerous, and the explanations 
clear.’’—Schoolmaster. 


ALGEBRA. Up to and Including Progressions and Scales 
of Notation. By J.G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s 6d, 
‘A well-arranged, clear, and useful text-book,”—Atheneum, 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS; How to Find Them and How 
to Use Them. By Dr. W.T. Kniaut, F.S.Sc. Lond. Cloth, 1s 6d. 
‘* Will prove invaluzble to young studeuts.”-—School Guardian. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGONOMETRY. By 
R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Oxon. Cloth, 1s 6d. 
* An excellent text-book, The exposition and demonstration of principles are 
remarkable for clearness and fullness,”’—Atheneum, 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS: an Elementary Text- 
Book of Dynamics and Hydrostatics. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Oxon. 
Adapted to the Syllabus of the Science Department, Cloth, 33 6d. 

{Nea rly ready, 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. On an entirely New 
Method. By Joun Jackson. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 
“Compiled on new lines, at once clear and exhaustive, Mr. Jackson’s work is, 
best of all, eminently practical.’’—Hducational Times. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY: an Elementary Text-Book. By 
J. M‘Greaor-Rosertson, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Elements of Physiological 
Physics,” &c. Adapted to the Syllabus of the Science Department. With 
numerous Itlustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. (Just pubvished, 


EARTH KNOWLEDGE: a Text-Book of Elementary 


Physiography. Adapted to the Syllabus of the Sc’ence Depa:tment. By W. 
J, Harrison and H. R, WAKEFIELD. Cloth, 1s 6d, (Just published, 


DR. BURNS’ PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exercises 
in Writing Latin, with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, and Latin 
Style. Eighth Edition, cloth, 2s, KEY, 3s 61. 

“Amongst the many similar works, this onzht to take a high place,”’— 

Educational Times, 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with EXERCISES. 
For Schools and Pupil Teachers. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
‘*A clear, simple, sonsible elementary grammar, adapted for the nse of the 
higher forms.’” Jouvril of Education, 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar Sander- 
= A. With Illustrations, Genealegical Tables, Maps, and Pians. Cloth, 
Ys 6d. 
+. thorough'y good bock, well designed, and faithfully exccated.”— 
Schoolmaster. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD'S HISTORY, ANCIENT, 
MEDLEVAL, and MODERN. By EpGar Sanprxson, M.A., late Scholar 
of Care College, Cambridge. With numerous Iliustrations and 8 Coloured 
Maps, crown vo, cloth, red edges, 68 6d. 

“Surpasses for clearness ard fullness any summary we have elsowhere seen.”— 


Athenwum, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Literary, Scientitie, Etymologieal, and Pronouncing. Based ou the New 
Edition of Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperal Dictionary.” By CHARLrs ANNADALF, MLA, 
LL.D. Feap. tto, cloth, 1%s 6d; half-moroccee, 153, 

The ‘ Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval--among all the 
one-volume English dctioraries hitherto published,"’— Academy, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Builey. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


The BASTILLE. By Captain the Hon. D, 


A. Brnauam. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

**..... readers will find unfailing delight.in Captain Bingham’s book, becanse 
no matter where they open it, thoy will be sure to light upon a new fact, or to 
find fresh light thrown upon familiar knowledge......Captain Bingham has pro. 
duced a substantial contribution to our knowledge of a very difficult, very fas. 
Pree and greatly misrepresented period of French history.””—St. James's 

azette, 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. By W. Beatty- 


Krnaston, Author of ‘‘ Music and Manners.””’ 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 
“Mr. Beatty-Kingston has given the world a charmingly written sories of 
* Word Sketches’ which reflect with perfect accuracy tho peculiar little traits of 
character and disposition displayed by his august models, and which present 
Court life in an entirely novel aspect. He enables his readers to look upon regal 
splendours and princely deeds from a standpoint hithert> unattainable by 
ordinary mortals...... the reader in this conspicuously able book will meet with a 

fund of entertaining and instructive anecdote and story.” —Morning Post. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in a WAGGON: 


Sport and Travels in Sonth Africa. By ANDREW A, ANDERSON. With Illus. 
trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 

“A thoroughly conscientious and well-informed work is that by Andrew A, 
Anderson..... ‘Twenty-five Years in a Waggon,’ is a perfect mine of information 
as regards the forest and veldt.””—Graphic. 

** A really interesting book about South Central Africa...... Mr. Anderson hag 
achieved a great and usef.1 purposa, and withal so joyously, that the reader’s 
gratitude is almost boundless,’’—Spectator. 


UNDINE: a Romance. Translated from 


the German of De La Motte Fovugvé, With an Introduction by Joi 
CARTWRIGHT, and Illustrated by Heywood Sumner, Crown 4to, 5s. 

‘* A work looked upon by Heine, Coleridge, and others as an exquisite concep- 
tion. Inthe opinion of Edgar Poe the pathos of the tale is only equalled by the 
scene of Little Nell’s death, by Charles Dickens. The language even in the trans- 
lation is fall of poctry, and forms one of the most charming of Christmas stories. 
The present edition is beautifully illustrated and elegantly bound, and will un. 
ym be in great request a3 a gift-book at this season of the year.”—Court 

ournal, 


The ‘RUSSIA’S HOPE;” or, Britannia 


no longer Rules the Waves, Showing how the Muscovite Bear got at the 
British Whale. Translated from the original Russian by CHARLES James 
Cooke. Crown 8vo, ls, [This day, 











A NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART. 


SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart. 
Author of ‘* A False Start,’ &c. 3 vols. 

***Saddle and Sabre’ is one of Captain Hawley Smart’s brightest and best 
constructed tales.’’—Morning Post, 

**One of the best books yet wri'ten by Captain Hawley Smart. From the first 
page to the last it teems with interesting and exciting incidents...... * Saddle and 
Sabre’ is certainly a book which may be read a second or even a third time, and 
it will, we have no doubt, take its place among the standard English novels of 
the day.’’—Court Circular, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Books Exchange. 
able by the Library Messengers), from Two Guineas per Annum. 
ALL tHe BEST anp MOST POPULAR BOOKS or tur SEASON 
ARE IN CIRCULATION at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many thousand 
Volumes of Standard and other Works withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

A Large Assortment of Handsomely Bound Books, 

Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CLEARANCE LISTS SENT POSTAGE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SELECT 
(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


MUDIBS LIBRARY 


Branxcu OFFICES : 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


1 vol, 8vo, price 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


REISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late 
Cuartes C. F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry REEvE, C.B., D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, 8 vols. Vol. I., crown 8vo, 6s. Ready. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


By the late FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.S.S., LL.D., Professor of Engineer- 
ing in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Sipnry CoLvin, M.A., and 
J. A. Ewine, F.R.S. With Memoir by Rosert Louis STEVENSON, and 
Fac-similes of Drawings by Fleeming Jenkin, 2 vols. 8vo, 32:, 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE of 


GEORGE CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp J. StapLeron. 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 

“Tt is well thatthese volumes should have been laid before the public......The 
newly published correspondence is made intelligible by notes from Mr. Stapleton’s 
pen, in which he shows an exact and full knowledge of the men and events of the 
time.’—Saturday Review, ‘ 


PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay in the Science of 


of Finance. By Henry C. Apams, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan, and 
Cornell University. S8vo, 12s 6d. 


An INQUIRY into SOCIALISM. By Tromas 


Krrxup, Author of the Article ou ‘‘Socialism” in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“As a help towards a thorough knowledge of the subject, this book may be 
strongly recommenced... It is a sympathetic study, but moderate in tone, and 
altogether an excellent handbook.’’—Scotsman, 


ASTRONOMY for AMATEURS; a Practical 


Manual of Telescopic Research in all Latitudes adapted to the Powers of 
Moderate Instruments. Edited by Jonn A. WEestwoop OLIVER, with the 
assistance of T. W, Backuousg, F.R.A.S.; 8. W. Burnuam, M.A., F.R.A.S.; 
J. Ranp Capron, F.R.A.8,; and others, Illustrated. Crown 8y9, 7s 6d. 


MODERN THEORIES of CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor LorHar Mryer. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the 
German, by P. PxHituirs Bepson, D.Se. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.), F.C.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science; and W. CARLETON 
Witurams, B.Sc. (Vict.), F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Firth College, 
Sheffield. 8vo, 18s. 


A COURSE of LECTURES on ELECTRI- 


CITY, delivered before the Society of Arts. By GrorGe Fores, M.A., 
F.8.8.L. and E.F.R.A.S., M.S.T.E. and E, Assoc, Inst. C.K. Crown 8vo, 53, 
[In a few days. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME 


ofthe ARYAS, By F., Max Mitier. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASKHS of the DOG: 


heing a Manual of Canine Pathology. By Joun Henry STEEL, M.R.C.V.S., 
A.V.D., Author of ‘ Diseases of the Os,” &e. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ny Al ‘ Si 

[he BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. 
By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Ver-4.” With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
Svo, 2s, koards ; 2s 64, cloth. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS, 
Author of “‘ Savouries a la Mode,” and ‘‘ Entrées 4 la Mode.” 
SOUPS and DRESSED FISH 4; OYSTERS A la MODE; or, the 
la MODL. Feap. Svo, 1s 60, boards. Oyster and over One Hundred Ways 
(Ready. of Cooking it; to which are addel 
| a few Recipes for Coozing all kinds 
Feap. | cf Shelled Fish. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d, 





SWEETS A la MODE. 


8vo, Is Gd, boards, [Nearly realy, | beards. [ Ready. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 541. 
CONTENTS: 
. MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LIGNE. 


SIDEREAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THe TITHE QUESTION. 

Jackson’s DALMATIA AND THE QUARNERO. 
PouiticaL CLUBS. 

A FRANcO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 
Tue Works or Mr Rusxry. 
BALLVYNTYNE’S LIFE OF CARTERET. 

10, THe BATTLE FOR THE UNION, 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 9, JANUARY, royul 8vo, price 5s. 

CONTENTS: 


PN rm 2 





1. .trtleles. 
GNEILST on the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By G. W. Protiero. 
The CLAIM of the HOUSE of ORLEANS to MILAN. Part I. By Miss 

A.M. F, Rosryson, 
BRENCIL de BOLGNE. By Srpvey J. Owen, 

2. Notes and Documents.—The Origin of Exogamy. By the late J. F. MacLennan. 

—Tbe Legend of Semiramis, By the Rev. A| H. Sayee.—Lord Fingall’s 

Catulary of Reating Abbey. By S. Barfield.—Charles I. and tie Exar) of 

G organ. By Samuel R. (iardiner, LL.D. 

i sof Boeks, +. List of Historical Books recently published, 

» Contents ef Perisdical Publicatii ins 








London: LONGMANS GREEN and CO, 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the EARL of SELBORNE. 


CHURCHES and TITHES, ANCIENT FACTS 


and FICTIONS concerning. By RounpEtt, Eart of Setsorne, Author of 
“ A Defence of the Caurch of England against Disestablishment,’’ &c. Crown 


8vo, 7s 6d, 
NEW POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of Man- 


chester : a Memoir, 1818-1885, With a New Portrait. [Neat week, 


SERMONS. By the Right Rev. James 


Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester. In Two Volumes. I. Univer- 
sity and other Sermons. II. Parochial and other Sermons, Edited by the 
Rey. Joun W. Diaatr, M A. Crown 8yo, 6s each. 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, 


Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OtipHanT, Author of 
‘The Makers of Florence,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s, 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION and LIFE. 


Being Selections from the Works of Canon WESTCOTT. Arranged and 
Edited by the Rev. StepHEN PHitiirs, M.A., Reader and Chaplain of Gray's 
Inn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The REGAL POWER of the CHURCH; or, 


the Fundamentals of the Canon Law. A Dissertation. By the Rev. Epmunp 
} ae B.D. Emmanuel Coll., Vicar of S, Clement’s, Cambridge. Demy 
vo, 43 6d. 


FAITH and CONDUCT. 


Verifiable Religion, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, 


Author of “ Disestablishment,”’ “The Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By Ricnarp Hotr 
Hutton. Globe Svo, 6:. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS: and other 


Literary Pieces. By FrepErIc Harrison. Globe 8vo, 6s. 
*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION, choicely printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in buckram, 8vo, 15s. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lvuszock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D, D.C.L. Sixth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


An Essay on 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By Joun Ricuarp GREEN, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Tables, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 127th Thousand. 

The necessity has long been recognised for a revised edition of 
this well-known book; but Mr. Green always felt that no revision 
would be satisfactory that was otherwise than complete, and he was 
unhappily not spared to carry this out himself. The book has, there- 
fore, remained substantially unaltered until now. In this new edi- 
tion, which was undertaken at the Author’s express wish, Mrs. Green 
has been careful not to interfere with the plan or structure of the 
book; but while guided in general by the later work of her husband 
in his larger history, she has not hesitated to avail herself also of 
books recently published, and of the ready help and advice of many 
of Mr. Green’s historical friends, including the Bishop of Chester, 
Canon Creighton, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lecky, and Professor Gardiner. 
Marginal notes and dates are for the first time given throughont, 
which will add to the convenience of the book for school use; and 
the chronological tables have been carefully revised. 


NEW NOVELS. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawford. 


Author of “A Roman Singer,” ‘* Mr. Isanes,”’ “‘ Marzio’s Cracifix,” &e. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 

The Times says :—*‘ There is mach to fascinate us in ‘ Paul Patoff.”. We are 
given a vivid picture of Modern Constantinople ; and the author’s instinct bas told 
him in what dark corners of Stamboul the Western mind finds the deepes: 
fascination.” 


The NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3 


yols Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Times says :—‘‘ A daring outline and fine workmanship give this novel 2 
claim to more than ordinary attention ..... Few more dramatic situations could be 
conceived, and it is unm ce-sary to peruse the story further to illustrate the 
genuine power end originality of the author. We have spoken of fine workman- 
sh p; aud ‘The New Antigone’ is full of evidence that we stand in the presence 
of a finished author...... He has a command of elegant metaphor, a brilliant 
imagination, and a genius for subjective analysis. But we may say on the whole 
that ‘The New Antigone’ will succeed, if destined to suceed at all, by the 
striking manner in which daring heresies are brought upon the stage.” 


HARMONIA. By the Author of “Estelle 


Ruszell.”” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ ‘ Harmonia’ is the delightfal record, delightfully tol’, 
of an infant settlement, the locality of which is vaguely indicated as being in the 
New World..... Throughout the chronivle is fall of humoar—the humour of black, 
the humour of whites, the humour even of dumb beasts...... Tue story keeps up its 
intere-t throughout.” 


MRS. PENICOTT’S LODGER; 


Stories. By Lady Sopn1a Parmer. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d, 
The Spec'ctor says: —“* Lady Sophia Palmer shows a great deal of power in 


stories.” 


and other 


these 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 


Principia Latina. Part I. Containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 


d. 
Appendie to Part I, Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 23 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part II. A First 
Latin Reading-Book. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina, Part III. A First 
Latin Verse-Book. 3s 6d. . 
Principia Latina. Part IV. Latin 
Prose Composition. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part V. Short 


_ and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose, 
Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s, 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s 6d. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d, 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. A 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 16mo, 2s. 

Tacitus, The Germania, Agricola, and 
aa Book of the Annals. With Notes. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 33 6d. 


Appendic to Part I, Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s 6d. 

Initia Greca. Part II. <A Greek 
Reading-Book. 3:3 6d. 

Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
position. 33 6d. 

Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 


Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s 6d. 


Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


English Grammar. With Exercises, 


3s 6d. 


Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions, 1s, 

Primary History of Britain. A New 
and Thoronghly Revised Edition. With Coloured 
Map (430 pp.), 2s 6d. 

Modern Geography. 5s. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s 6d. 


English Composition. With Illustra- 


tions and Exercises, 33 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia. PartI. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s 6d, 

Appendi« to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 23 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A French 


Realing-Book. With Etymological Dictionary, 


4s 6d, 

French Principia. Part III. Prose 
Composition, 4s 6d. 

Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lirtre. 6s, 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 


for Conversation. 3s 6d, 

German Principia. Part II. A Ger- 
man Reading-Book. With a Dictionary, 3s 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students. 3s 6d. 


__ ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. PartI. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s 6d, 


7 MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 

England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 

tion in 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition, con- 

tinued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late 

Professor J. S. BREWER. With Coloured Maps 

and Woodcuts (830 pp.), crown 8vo. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 23 6d each. 

Part I1.—B.C. 55—A.D. 1485, 

Part If.—A.D. 1485-1688, 

Part III.—1688-1878, 


Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By Ricuarp Lopee, M.A. 


Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HALiam, 
Students’ Constitutional History of 


ENGLAND. Henry VII.-George II. By Henry 
Habiam. 
Students’ Old Testament History. 


With Maps and Woodcuts, 


Students’ New Testament History. 

By Puitie Smiru. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conqnests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP 
Smiru. With Woodcnuts. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 
2 vols. : I., A.D. 30-1003 ; II., 1003-1614. By PHILIP 
SmitH. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ English Church History. 
2 vols.: I., 596-1509; IT., 1509-1717; III. (just 

By Canon Perry. 


By Pur.ie SMITH, 


out), 1717-1884. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 


Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL, 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Gibbon. The Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ History of France. To 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. JERvIs. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Modern Geography. By 
Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GrorGe Smita. With Maps. 

Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By GrorGE P, MARSH. 

Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
Suaw. 

Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 


DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


Scripture History. Continued down 
to A.D. 70. With 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d, 

Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s 6d, 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illus- 
trations, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Modern Geography. Physical 
Political. 16mo, 2s 6d. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 
16mo, 3s 6d, 

Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 7¢ Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts, 
lémo, 3s 6d, 

England. From the Earliest Times to 
1878. With Coloured Mars and 68 Woodcuts, 
16mo, 3s 6d. 

English Literature. With Lives of 


our Chief Writers. 16mo, 33 6d. 


and 


Literature. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIKS. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names, A New 
Edition. By Dr. Wm. SMitu, and Profeszor T, p 
Hatt, M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo, 73 64. The 
Etymological portion by Joun K, Inaram, LL.D 
of Trin. Coll., Dublin. ” 
This edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work. Every article has been carefully revised. 
A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary, 
Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 
A Complete Latin-English Dictionary, 
With Tables of the Roman C iJendar, Measures 
Weights, and Moneys. Medium 8vo, 21s, 
A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from original sources, 
Medium 8vo, 21s, 
A Concise Dictionary of the Bible; 
its Antiqnities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. With Illustrations, medinm 
8vo, 21s, 
A Smaller Bible Dictionary. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 759 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 
A Smaller Classical Dictionary, 
With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodcuts, crown 
8v0, 7s 6d. 





MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES, 
A History of England. From the First 


Invasion by the Romans down to the year 1880, 
With 100 Woodcuts, 12mo, 3s 6d, 


A History of France, From the Con- 


quest of Gaul by Cresar down to 1878, 70 Wood. 
cuts, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
A History of Germany. From the 


Invasion by Marius to 1880. 50 Woodcuts, 12mo, 
3s 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES, 
Little Arthnr’s History of England. 


From the Earliest Times. Continued down to 
1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 16mo, ls 6d. 


Little Arthur’s History of France, 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 16mo, 2s 61, 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS, 


The Eton Latin Grammar. Part IL— 
ELEMENTARY. Compiled by A. C, AINGER, 
M.A., and H. G. WrntTLe, M.A. 

Also, by the Same Fditors, 

A First Latin Exercise-Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. 
Abridged from the above work, 2s, [Just out. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H.G. Wintie. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The Eton Horace, Part I.—The 
ODES and EPODES. With Notes by F. W. 
CornIsuH. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

Eton Exercises in Algebra. By EF. 
P. Rouse and A. Cocksnotr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By 

Rey. T. Datton, M.A. Crown 8yo. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary, By Professor 
STANLEY LEATHES. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo, 33 6d, 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Prefatory Rules of Composi- 
tion in Elegiac Metre. l2mo, 33 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Greca, Compre- 
hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 


A Newand entirely Revised Edition, By Professor 








Italian Principia. Part II. An 


Italian Reading-Book, 33 6d, 


Specimens of English 


To be used with the foregoing book, 16mo, 33 6d. 


P. Martin Duncan. With 6v0 Illustrations 
post 8vo, 93, 


*** DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





DICTIONARIES. 
Tue One Vorume Dictionary. 
Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Language. 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
Library Edition. Large 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, Sls 6d. 
Students’ Edition, Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The School Etymological Dictionary and Word- 
BOOK. By Rev. J. STORMONTH. Feap, 8vo, pp. 260. 2s. 


The Handy School Dictionary. By the Same. 
Pp. 268. 90. : ea > 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
AND CRITICAL; designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By 
Proressor MINTO, Aberdeen University. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


Characteristics of English Poets from Chaucer to 
SuinLey. By the Same. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


English Prase Composition: A Practical Manual 
ror Use IN SCHOOLS. By Dr. JAMES CURRIE. Forty-Seventh 
Thousand, Is 6d, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language ; or, Latin 
Forms and English Roots. By Dr. JOHN ROSS. Third Edition. Crown 
8yo, 1s 6d. 


Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 
Feap. Svo, 33. 


Aditus Faciliores. An Easy Latin Construing Book. 
With Complete Vocabulary. By Dr. POTTS and Rev. C. DARNELL, 
Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d, 


By Rev. J. Gerard. 


Aditus Faciliores Greci. An Easy Greek Construing 
Book. With Complete Vocabulary. By the same Authors. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8v0, 33. 


Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
PRIVATE STUDENTS. By Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH. Crown 8yo, with 
Maps, 63. 





HISTORY. 


Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, for the Use of 
ScHooLs. Twenty-Ninth Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Kighteen Christian Centuries. Seventh Edition. 
By Rev. J. WHILE. Post 8vo, with Index, és. 


History of France from the Earliest Times. 6th 
Thousand, By the Same. Post 8vo, with Index, 6s, 


MATHEMATICS. 


Primer of Geometry. An Easy Introduction to the 
Propositions of Euclid. By Dr, F. CUTHBERTSON, Fifth Edition. 1s 6d, 


Treatise on Arithmetic, with numerous Exercises for 
Teaching in Classes. By JAMES WATSON. Fcap., ls. 


GEOLOGY. 


Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of Geology. New 
Fdition. Revised by Proressorn LAPWORTH,. With Engravings and 
Glossarial Index. [In preparation, 

Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Geology. Descrip- 
tive and Industrial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
Revised and Enlarged, 7s 64. 


The Geological Examinator. A Progressive Series of 





Questions, adapted to the Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of Geology, 
By the Same, $d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Manual of Modern Geography: Mathematical, 
PHYSICAL, and POLITICAL. On a New Plan, embracing a Complete De- 
velopment of the River Systems of the Globe. By Dr. ALEXANDER 
MACKAY, Eleventh Thousand, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Elements of Modern Geography. Revised to the 
Present Time. By the Same. Fifty-Third Thousand. Crown 8yo, 3s, 
The Intermediate Geography. By the Same. 


Twelfth Edition, Revised to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 23. 


Outlines of Modern Geography. By the Same. Re- 


vised to the Present Time. 176th Thousand. 18mo, ls. 


First Steps in Geography. By the Same. Revised 
= the Present Time. Eighty-Sixth Thousand, 18mo, sewed, 4d; in cloth, 
Ue 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
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